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Abstract 


This thesis explores two factors that have been instrumental in the evolution of 
society and ethnic and national identities in southern Central Asia. It is argued 
that the development of these identities (and the obstacles encountered in the 
process) are closely linked to the place of Islam in central Asian society, and the 
delicate ethnic balance between the Turkic and the Iranian cultural spheres — 
which also manifested itself as the symbiosis between sedentary-agrarian and 
nomadic populations. It was the disruption of these two factors under Soviet rule 


which led to lasting problems that continue to bedevil the region to this day. 


Précis 


Ce mémoire a pour but d'examiner deux facteurs qui ont joué un réle dans |'évolution de 
la société et des identités ethniques et nationales dans le sud de l'Asie Centrale. On 
soutient que le développement de ces identités, et les obstacles rencontrés pendant ce 
développement, sont liés a l'importance de I'Islam dans la société de l'Asie Centrale, ainsi 
qu’ a l'équilibre délicat des proportions ethniques dans les sphéres culturelles turquique et 
iranienne. Ce dernier s'est manifesté aussi comme une symbiose des populations 
sédentaires-agraires et nomadiques. La perturbation de ces deux facteurs sous le régime 


soviétique a mené aux troubles qui tourmentent cette région jusqu' a ce jour. 
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Beyond this flood a frozen Continent 
Lies dark and wide; beat with perpetual storms 


Of whirlwind and dire Hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile; all deep snow and ice: the parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’effect of fire. 
Milton, Paradise Lost 

As a region, Central Asia has had a profound influence on the history of 
the world. It was this great hinterland that constantly provided the settled areas 
and civilizations at its peripheries with fresh blood in the form of successive 
waves of nomadic invasions. In the process it shaped the destiny, foundation and 
eventual dissolution of almost every great empire history has known prior to the 
industrial revolution. Emerging from a century of relative obscurity under 
Russian occupation and domination, the region is once again in the forefront of 
international affairs. Its strategic location!, its vast energy reserves and 
tremendous mineral potential have sparked a new and strong interest among 
businessmen, politicians, human rights activists, academics and adventurers 
alike. 

Central Asia today comprises five independent republics: Kazakhstan, 


Kirghyzstan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and Tajikistan. All are populated 


largely by ethnic Turks and have a Turkic dialect as the main language except 


1 Central Asia is the land-locked core of the great Eurasian landmass stretching from Black Sea in the west 
to Pacific Ocean in the east. The region borders Russta, China, Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Turkey and 
Caucasus and geographically extends to northwestern China, and Siberia. 


Tajikistan, the smallest but third most populous? republic in the region. Largely 
populated by an Indo-European people who speak a dialect of Persian’, it is the 
least developed of the five former Soviet republics. Created as an autonomous 
region within Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic to serve as a homeland for the 
ethnic Tajiks, it was granted the status of a constituent Soviet republic in 1929. 
Tajikistan as well as Uzbekistan were created as the successor states to the 
Emirate of Bukhara, which had been abolished after the Soviet re-conquest of 
Central Asia. This study focuses on the region -occupied by these two countries 
in the modern times - that has traditionally been a unified historical entity. 
Throughout this thesis, the term Trans-Oxiana is used to designate this 


geographical territory. 


This study seeks to explore the origin of ethnic identities in the Trans- 
Oxiana region, along with their complex internal and external dynamics and the 
evolution of the region into a bi-national, bi-lingual state that existed until the 
advent of the twentieth century. This study then explores the institutionalization 
as well as appropriation of these identities, in concert with the Soviet policies of 


carving out republics to serve as ‘homelands’ for the titular nationalities. 


25.5 million inhabitants of whom approx. 65% are ethnic Tajiks. See Naseem Jawad, Tajikistan: A 
Forgotten Civil War (London: Minority Rights Group, 1995), 5. 

3 Tajik language belongs to Western Iranian language group and is mutually comprehensible with Farsi as 
spoken in Iran. See Tajiks, Encyclopedia of Islam, New Edition. vol. X. 


Objective: 


This thesis will identify two factors that have been instrumental in the 
evolution of ethnic and national identity in the greater Uzbekistan region in the 
post-Soviet period. It is my contention that the development of these identities 
(and the obstacles encountered in the process) are closely linked to the place of 
Islam in Central Asian society, and the delicate ethnic balance between the Tajiks 
and Turks -- which also manifested itself as the symbiosis between sedentary- 


agrarian and nomadic populations. 


Both of these factors are closely connected, as is demonstrated by the 
continuation of the Persian language and its influence after the Turkification of 
Trans-Oxiana in the tenth century CE, partly due to the abundance of Islamic 


literature in that language. 


Furthermore, these factors evolved over a millennium of societal 
evolution and are deeply embedded in the region’s history, culture and social 
fabric. Attempts to disregard their effect on society (i.e. by separating Tajikistan 
from Uzbekistan in an effort to provide ‘homelands’ for the titular nationalities 


and the brutal suppression of Islam under the Soviets) have led to lasting 


problems that bedevil the region to this day. The civil war in Tajikistan and 
consequent spread of Islamic radicalism in neighbouring Uzbekistan testifies to 
the importance of these factors. 

This thesis seeks to present a comprehensive and integrated approach that 
analyses the evolution of these crucial factors. While some of these factors have 
been studied and examined separately, an integrated theoretical framework that 
accounts for the weaknesses and strengths of these societies in dealing with the 
challenges faced over the past decade is still lacking. This lacuna will be 
addressed by examining the above-mentioned factors and by placing them ina 
historical perspective. It is hoped that this will allow for a greater understanding 


of the unique set of challenges being faced by the region. 


The Geographical Region: 

This tilesis will primarily focus on the Uzbekistan/Tajikistan region. The 
present day countries of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan were carved out of the 
bilingual and bi-national Khanate of Bukhara early last century. Stalin’s policy of 
creating ‘homelands’ for titular nationalities led to the creation of an autonomous 
Tajik region within the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic in 1924 and the granting 
of full fledged Soviet constituent republic status in 1927.5 In the process, millions 


of Tajiks were left in Uzbekistan and many Uzbeks were stranded in Tajikistan. 
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5° Ahmed Rashid, The Resurgence of Central Asia (London: Zed Books, 1995), 169. 


Moreover, this artificial division resulted in the greatest centres of Tajik culture 
namely the cities of Samarqand and Bukhara, being left in Uzbekistan. The 
historical unity of the two republics thus allows us to study the evolution of this 


specific area as a single entity. 
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Chapter I 


Sands of Oxus, harsh though they be; 
Are soft as silk underfoot to me. 


Bukharan Poet Rudaki (d. 1021) 


Central Asia has traditionally been a borderland between two great 
worlds of pre-modern and early modern history, namely the steppe nomadic 
world and the settled agricultural communities around its borders. It has also 
been at the centre of historic trade routes such as the fabled Silk Road connecting 
the far east to Europe and the Middle East. This strategic placement has not only 
brought about increased economic prosperity through a trade in goods and 
services, but has also been instrumental in the diffusion and spread of ideas 
between varying geographical regions and distant cultures and communities. 

This chapter defines and demarcates the geographical extent of the area 
under study and looks at how unique geographical features as well as the 
existence of diverse eco-systems facilitated the process of trade, not only in 
material goods but also in ideas. It then explores the existence of two distinct 
modes of life prevalent in the region, namely the sedentary and nomadic. The 
emergence of Tajik identity based on a long native urban tradition rooted in the 


culture of the oasis towns of Central Asia is investigated, as is the emergence of 


1] 


the nomadic Uzbeks and their gradual adoption of sedentary life and urban 
culture, against the backdrop of the traditional patterns and interactions of 
nomadic and sedentary lifestyles. Next, it seeks to look at the dynamics and the 
impact of Russian conquest upon the region and the disruption caused by that 
seminal event in Central Asian history. It, then, goes on to examine the period 
before the Communist revolution, the effects of that revolution as well as local 
resistance movements and rebellions. Finally, this chapter will deal with the 
Soviet project of division of the region into homelands for titular nationalities. 
The disastrous consequences of this move will be examined, as well the the 
attempts to create ‘nationalities’, where none existed before, in order to justify 
creation of homelands for them. It is our contention that this disruption of a 
multi-ethnic, multi-lingual society that depended upon its diversity for its 
continuous survival has led to lasting problems that continue to plague the 


region to this day. 


Geography 


The region is bordered by the Karakoram and Pamir Mountains to the 
south and southeast, the Tien—-Shan Mountains to the east, the Caspian Sea and 
Caucasus Mountains to the west and in the north the Kazakh steppe merges into 
the Siberian steppe. Most of the region is steppe land where a scarcity of 
moisture excludes the possibility of perennial agriculture and forces a nomadic 


lifestyle upon the inhabitants. However, the southern part of Central Asia is 
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watered by two great rivers: Amu Darya and Syr Darya.®° The former originates 
in the Hindukush and Pamir Mountains, runs along the southern border of the 
region with Iran and Afghanistan and empties into the Aral Sea after a journey of 
over two thousand kilometres. The Syr Darya originates in the Tien-Shan 
Mountains, passes through the fertile Ferghana Valley and also empties into the 
Aral Sea. The lands between these two rivers — present day Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan and the southern part of Kirghyzstan — are extremely fertile, and it is 
here that the greatest developments in Central Asian history and culture have 
taken place. It was the cities of this zone that represented the high mark of the 
region’s culture. Arts, philosophy and sciences flourished here, turning the city 
of Bukhara into a centre of religious learning second only to Makkah in medieval 
times, and earning it the title of Bukhara Sharif - Bukhara the Noble - 


throughout the Islamic world.” 


Geographical Advantages and Trade 


This diverse landscape has from early history conferred a_ special 
advantage upon the region: that of a natural tendency towards trade. In areas 
where a single geographical environment predominates, there is little incentive 


to trade beyond the local scene where a degree of specialization has occurred at 


6 The Oxus and the Jaxartes rivers as they were known to the Greeks. 
7 Rashid, The Resurgence of Central Asia, 12. 


the village level. In contrast, a combination of two ecological environments 


within a region makes the evolution of trading practice more likely. 


One of the most dramatic and important dividing lines 
between diverse environments in any part of the world is the 
desert edge, the sahel, separating land where agriculture can 
be practiced from the arid steppe and desert where only 
pastoral nomadism is possible. 8 
Most sedentary societies, throughout history, have had a constant need of 
products of which nomads are the specialized producers, such as riding animals, 
animal skins and other animal products. Nomads too, being dependent on their 
animals for their lifestyle have been highly specialized producers and thus 
require products such as grain, metal objects and cloth. This mutual need for 
specialized products creates a natural conduit for trade as “goods normally pass 
through this ecological divide with greater intensity than they do in more a 
homogeneous environment.”? 
However, the fact that nomads and settled peoples produced their goods 


in different ecological zones also creates certain problems in trade. For example, 


oftentimes goods being traded have to travel over very long distances. In 


8 Philip D. Curtin, Cross—Cultural Trade in World History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1986), 16. 
9 Ibid. 
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addition it appears that it is usually the nomads who carry their goods — mostly 
herds-— to the towns for the purpose of trade and not the other way around. !° 
Regardless of the technicalities of the trade, the picture that emerges of the 
sahel areas is one of complexity and interaction as well as inter-dependence 
between different methods of production, modes of societal organization and 


competing goods and ideas. 


The Nomadic and the Sedentary Worlds 


The resulting relationship in Central Asia between the two worlds was 
complex, “peaceful and hostile, depending on the political and economic needs of 
both societies at a given time.”!! As mentioned above, the steppe land, 
populated by nomads, co-existed with the settled, farmed and urbanized 
southern parts in what was a largely symbiotic economic and social interaction. 
However there was alge another dynamic to this relationship: every once in a 
while, a steppe people would over-run the urban area. Having established an 
area of control they would then (out of necessity of establishing institutions to 
enforce their rule over urban areas) become steeped in the urban culture and take 
on the ways of their subjugated predecessors. Since the language of the towns 
and the settled civilization was always Persian, these nomads, who were for the 
most part Turkic, would readily take to it and become completely Persianized 


10 Anatoly Khazanov, Nomads and the Outside World (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1994), 205. 

1 Peter Golden, An Introduction to the History of the Turkic Speaking Peoples (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz Verlag, 1992), 7. 
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within a couple of generations. Some of the most obvious examples are those of 
the Seljuqs, Ghaznavids and Mughals as well as the Timurid rulers in Samarqand 


and Herat. As Peter Golden notes: 


In this world of frequent shifts in the steppes and even in close 
propinquity to sedentary society, linguistic and cultural unity 
were not necessary requirements.!2 


Origins and the Dynamics of the Sedentary Society 


Sedentary communities were mostly confined to the southern edge of the Central 
Asian landmass— along the river valleys and in fertile oases where extensive 
agriculture was possible. These were largely oasis—based urbanized communities 
that also served as conduits of ideas and goods from the outside world into 
Central Asia. It was also here that an urban life and its associated social and 
economic structures had flourished since ancient times.. 


A common feature of most of the inner Eurasian desert lands is 
that rivers drain into them from the mountains on their borders, 
creating fertile oases. The many oases of Central Asia and 
Sinkiang supported dense small pockets of dense settlements 
supported by irrigation agriculture and trade... Their cultures 
reflected a complex symbiosis between the strict demands of the 
irrigation agriculture, and cultural, commercial and military 
pressures of pastoral nomads to their north and agrarian empires 
to their south and east. 


12 Ibid., p.S Also see Thomas Barfield, The Perilous Frontier (Cambridge: Blackwell Publishers, 
1992), 199. 

13 Central Asian traders appear to have been active in the Mediterranean to China trade since its 
very inception around 200 BCE. See Curtin, Cross Cultural, 90-94. 
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Their economies largely depended upon the agricultural surplus generated by 
irrigated tracts, which was further supplemented by trade with bordering 
nomadic societies as well as with surrounding civilizations. Owing to the 
strategic location of these urban communities atop the trade routes between the 
major civilizations of the old world, trade had become an important occupation 
from a very early time period.'4 Prior to the penetration of Islam in the region in 
the seventh century, such urban areas had become outposts of Persian Sassanian 
culture, itself co-existing with numerous and varied religious beliefs such as 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Manicheanism, Nestorian Christianity and even 
small pockets of Judaism. 

The main centres of urban civilization at this time in Central Asia were 
“the Marv oasis in the west, the Balkh oasis south of the Amu Darya, the string of 
oases along the Zerafshan, including Samargand and Bukhara, Khorezm to the 
south of the Aral Sea, and the oases along the Syr Darya from Ferghana to Chach | 
(Tashkent) to the Aral Sea.”!5 

With the advent of Islam, it was Islamic culture — initially with an Arab 
flavour— that supplanted earlier cultural and religious influences. This was aided 
by the establishment of Arab garrisons in these cities. For example, in 671, Arab 
authorities settled over 50,000 Arab families in the oasis of Marv, the largest 


group of Arab settlers outside Arabia. This “helps explain why Khorasan and 


14 David Christian, A History of Russia, Central Asia and Mongolia (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 
2000), 17. 
15 Ibid., 306. 


1, 


Marv soon became important centres of Islamic military and cultural influence. 
By 730, most of the settlers had become farmers and put down strong roots in the 
region.”16 

After the consolidation of Islamic rule and the establishment of a 
centralized order, conditions for economic and cultural expansion in these 
sedentary urban areas were in place. “Indeed [by the 10 century AD] Samanid 
Mawara’n-nahr became for a time a sort of economic and a cultural dynamo for 
the whole Islamic world.”!” 

The basis of the sedentary economy was agriculture. It was agriculture 
alone that could produce the wealth that would fund not only the functioning of 
the urban economies and allow for cultural activities to take place, but was also 
essential in the accumulation of a surplus that would make trade possible not 
only with the surrounding nomadic communities, but also with the other 
civilizations. However, agriculture depended upon an extensive irrigation 
system that required regular maintenance. The canals and water channels — 
including the underground karez canals- had to be dug, maintained and 
periodically de-silted. Similar maintenance on small dams and wells was also 
essential for their continuous use. In addition, the entire system had to be 


protected from enemy attacks, water allocation schedules (always a cause of 


16 Thid., 308. 
7 Christian, A History of Russia, 318. 
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contention) had to be worked out, and labour properly organized and motivated 
for agricultural production. 

All of this required a strong centralized government with an able 
bureaucracy that could organize the productive forces of the society and regulate 
its internal disputes besides collecting revenue and organize expenditure in 
maintenance and regulation of this complex system. Furthermore, “urban wealth 
also depended on good relations with pastoralist communities through whose 
lands passed the caravans that generated so much of central Asia’s commercial 
wealth.” 18 

It was in this particular milieu that the emergence of the Tajik ethnic 
identity took place. Tajik identity was formed in the larger cities of Central Asia 
where a strong tradition of urbanism existed and where a degree of cultural 
renaissance had taken place in the centuries following the Muslim conquest of 
the area. Following the dissolution of the Umayyad Empire and_ the 
establishment of the Abbasid state in 750 CE, a number of local Persian dynasties 
emerged whose religion was Islam but whose culture and ideas of societal 
organization were Persian. 

[The Abbasids] took for their model the state organization of 
the Sassanian monarchy. The Caliphs gradually came to entrust 
the administration of the Eastern provinces to members of the 


local aristocracy, from whose ranks rose the dynasties of the 
Tahirids and the Samanids.!9 


18 Tbid., 319. 
19 Barthold, Turkestan Down to The Mongol Invasion (London: Lowe and Brydone, 1968), xix. 
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The Origins of the Tajiks 


The ethnonym ‘Tajik’ first appears in pre-Islamic times and is derived 
from the name of an Arab tribe — the Tayye — that lived in the western parts of the 
Persian Empire. Persians seemed to have extended this name to Arabs in general 
and the Sogdians”° followed their example in southern Central Asia. After the 
arrival of Islam and the Arab conquerors, it appears to have referred not only to 
the Arabs but also to the increasing numbers of Persians and Sogdians who 
converted to the new faith. After the Turkification of the area in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the term Tajik as well as Sart?! came to denote all non—Turkic 
speaking inhabitants of the region??. 


The name Tazik or Tajik, which was originally given to the 
Arabs, is an Iranian derivation from the name of the tribe 
Tayy, in Northern Arabia. The Turks seemed to have 
understood the term Tajik in the sense of “Muslim”, “one 
belonging to Muslim culture”, and used it, accordingly, as a 
designation for the main mass of Muslims known to them, 
namely for the Iranians, making no distinction between the 


Tajiks and the Arabs.?° 


One of the first references in medieval literature to the distinct existence of 


Tajiks (referred to as Sarts) is found in the memoirs of the first Mughal emperor, 


20 Sogdians were the inhabitants of southern Trans—Oxiana at the time of the arrival of Islam. See 
Svat Soucek, History of Inner Asia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 74. 

21 Sart and Tajik, though synonymous in the medieval period, developed opposite meanings by 
the beginning of 20! century when Sart came to signify the Turkic speaking populations as 
opposed to the Persian speaking Tajiks. Ibid., 32. 

22 Tbid., 31-33. 

23 Wilhelm Barthold, Four Studies on The History of Central Asia ( Leiden: E. j Brill, 1956), v.1, 15. 
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Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur. A passage from July 1502 AD describes the 
people of Zarafshan valley thus: 
Its people, though Sart, settled in villages, are like Turks, 


herdsmen and shepherds. They keep herds of mares and 
their sheep are reckoned at 40,000.74 


Since Tajiks were distinguished by their relatively sedentary lifestyle, their 
urban environment and their interest in commerce, the term Tajik appears to 
refer to any trader from Central Asia in sixteenth century Russian sources.”5 

Historical evidence shows the existence of Tajik communities in the 
Samanid state in the eleventh century as well as their spread and existence in the 
Ghaznavid, Karakhanid and Khwarzim sultanates in various parts of southern 
central Asia between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. During this period some 
of the leading scholars and scientists came from these urbanized Persian 
speaking Tajik communities. Firdowsi,’° author of the Shahname — the great epic 
poem glorifying ancient Persian kings — and considered a national hero by 
present-day Tajik nationalists, as well as Al-Biruni and Ibn Sina (Avicena) are a 
few of the examples. 

It appears that by the fifteenth century the term Tajik had come to denote 


a specific group of people who shared cultural and linguistic commonalities but 


24 Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur Padshah, Babur Nama (Lahore: Sang-e—Meel Publications, 
1987), 147-148. 

25 Shirin Akiner, Islantic Peoples of the Soviet Union (London:Kegan Paul International, 1986),75. 

26 Firdowsi (d. 1025) was attached to the court of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna and compiled a 
mythical history of Persian empire in a million verse poem known as Shahname i.e. (an) account 
of Kings. 
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were of seemingly diverse ethnic backgrounds. The people bearing the name 
Tajik, however, were not an ethnically homogeneous community, but were 
composed of the remnants of a variety of Persian people such as the Sogdians, 
Khorzmians, and both Greek and native Bactrians. They also included the 
Persians of Khorasan as well as an assimilated mix of Arabs, Turks, Afghans, 
Mongols, Indians and even a small number of Chinese.?7 

However, the mere existence of a Tajik ethnicity does not necessarily 
indicate the existence of a Tajik national identity as well. In fact it appears that 
the primary identity in cases of urban populations of Central Asia was based on 
the local city or the region where people were born and spent their lives. This 
regional identity that cut across the ethnic lines was a result of geographic factors 
that led to a relatively stable symbiotic relationship between the nomadic 
population of the steppes and the urban population of the cities. Co—existing 
with this regional identity was the concept af a greater belonging to the wider 
body of Islamic people. 

The position of Central Asia as the heartland of traditional Sunni Islam 
between the 12'* and 16'" centuries certainly served to foster this feeling. 
However, once again, all three identities seemed to co-exist in overlapping 
spheres. While the populace considered themselves as belonging to a larger body 


of Muslims, their primary identity was based on the specific region to which they 


27 Lawrence Krader, Peoples of Central Asia (Bloomington: Indiana University, 1963), 54-55. 
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belonged. This was especially true of urban populations. The rural populations’ 
primary identity was rooted in their tribal structure.”® 

The assimilation of many waves of nomads into the urban culture of 
Central Asia led to the linguistic divide being inconsistent with ethnic frontiers 
(muddled as they were). This was to have major repercussions for the region in 
general and Tajikistan and Uzbekistan in particular, when Stalin under Soviet 
rule decided to break up Central Asia into ethnic ‘homelands’. Since linguistic 
criterion determined ethnicity, this led to a major and artificial division between 
the Tajiks and Uzbek communities. 

Assimilation of the nomadic populations into the society was a constant 
and repeatedly renewed phenomenon. Since most cities in the pre-modern times 
needed constant replenishment of population from the surrounding areas to 
maintain their numbers, it was inevitable some or in extreme cases most of the 
newcomers would be of a different linguistic and ethnic stock. In Central Asia 
this phenomenon worked at two distinct levels; in the rural areas the population 
gradually became Turkic speaking as an ever larger number of nomads became 


sedentary and thus supplanted the earlier Persian speaking populations. 


But at times the area gradient became steep-— settled populations 
being badly thinned out and, simultaneously, the new groups 
being too dense to be quickly assimilated. Then visible ethnic 
change occurred. Thus during the Middle Islamic periods the 
peasantry of the Syr—Oxus basin, of Azerbijan, and the Anatolian 
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highlands came to be Turkic-speaking rather than Persian and 

Greek, as formerly. The settled pastoralists gained a relative 

preponderance, at least at key points, and the remaining Persian— 

and Greek speaking elements there were gradually assimilated 

to the Turkic-speakers.?9 

In the towns however, Persian continued to maintain its existence as the 
language of bureaucracy, commerce, art and literature as well as that of religious 
discourse along with Arabic. Thus while bilingualism became more common, 
Turkic languages never supplanted Persian from its place of dominance. Even in 
the later centuries when Turkic languages like Chagatai did develop a literary 
tradition of their own, it was with heavy borrowing of Persian vocabulary and 
literary styles and even then, the Persian language never lost its pre-eminent 
position in the society as the language of culture and refinement. Thus, the 
balance between the sedentary and the nomadic world was also reflected in the 
bilingualism that became a distinguishing mark of Central Asian societies. 
Co-existing with, and surrounding these oasis—based highly developed 

urban centres and civilization, was the vast steppe where no perennial 
agriculture was possible. Here, over centuries and millennia, an alternate mode 
of economic production along with its associated culture and_ societal 
organization, that of pastoral nomadism had developed. Since the very dawn of 


history, these two distinct societies had learnt to co-exist and a (usually) 


mutually beneficial pattern of inter—action had evolved. This pattern governed 


29 Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: conscience and history in a world civilization 
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the long-term relations between these two distinct modes of life. The following 
section seeks to outline the origin and the internal and external dynamics of this 


world of pastoral nomads. 


The Origins and Dynamics of the Nomadic Society 


In the Central Asian steppe lands, pastoral nomadism had begun to 
emerge by the fourth millennium BCE.%° Nomads have been described as 
“extensive and mobile pastoralists who either have nothing at all to do with 
agriculture, or who are occupied with agriculture to a limited degree.”3! In 
Central Asia, nomads existed in close proximity to the adjacent ecological zone 
occupied by the sedentary populations, and throughout history, had frequent 
and close contacts with the outside sedentary world at large, at times hostile, at 
others, peaceful. Periodically, pastoralist clans and peoples were united by a 
charismatic leader and consequently, a nomadic empire was formed which then 
sought to subjugate the surrounding sedentary areas. Though such efforts were 
not always successful, almost every dynasty to emerge in Trans Oxiana was a 
result of just such an effort.%? 

The relatively high density of the nomadic population in central Asia was 
also a critical factor in the unification of the two separate ecological zones. “The 


major political characteristic of the region was that the outside sedentary world 


30 Christian, A History of Russia, 82. 
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frequently opposed the nomadic one in the form of large states, sometimes even 


of empires.” 3° 


Characteristic Features of Pastoral Nomadism 
The emergence of pastoralism in Central Asia during pre-historic times 
had a major impact on the region, one that was to shape the nature of society in 
the entire region for the next several millennia, up until the nineteenth century. 
The nature of this impact can be better understood by looking at three important 
characteristics of the concerned nomadic societies, namely their mobility, their 
military prowess and their capacity for rapid mobilization.4 
The mobility possessed by the pastoralists was a product of their basic 
lifestyle, which was dependent on animals, and in the marginal steppe lands 
required a constant movement over a very large area. Thus a pastoral economic 
system dictated a nomadic lifestyle that necessitated and provided greater 
mobility for the societies practicing it. Since the nomadic lifestyle requires large 
areas of land to sustain basic economic production, this, in turn, leads the 
societies practicing it to occupy and influence large areas both economically as 
well as politically and culturally. 
So, it is no accident that with the appearance of pastoralist 
societies there appear large areas which share similar cultural, 


ecological and even linguistic features. By the late fourth 
millennium, there is already evidence of large culture zones 
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reaching from Eastern Europe to the western borders of 

Mongolia.* 
Enhanced mobility also restricts the accumulation of surplus material goods 
except in form of animals which constituted the main source of wealth for 
nomads. It also encourages a higher degree of self-sufficiency, as well as 
inhibiting the level of labour specialization, all of which are in sharp contrast to 
the natural processes in sedentary societies.*° 

The military prowess and superiority of nomadic societies is a result of the 

volatility of their ecological environment and the resultant instability. Instability 
in turn encourages a competitiveness and a degree of insecurity. “In this way, the 
inherent instability of pastoralist life-ways leads to a constant jostling for 
pasturelands... Jostling for land, and uncertainty about ownership lead to 
frequent raiding and sometimes large scale warfare.”3” This constant skirmishing 
and Wartike turmoil were the ideal military training grounds among the horse 
owning pastoralists of the Central Asian steppes, where skills like riding and 
archery were perfected and supplemented by hunting practices. A Chinese 
historian Ssu—ma Ch’ien writing at the end of the second century BCE said of the 
Central Asian nomads: 

The little boys start out by learning to ride sheep and shoot birds 

and rats with a bow and arrow, and when they get a little older 

they shoot foxes and hares, which are used for food. Thus all the 

young men are able to use a bow and act as armed cavalry in time 
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& of war. It is their custom to herd their flocks in times of peace and 
make their living by hunting, but in periods of crisis they take up 
arms and go off on plundering and marauding expeditions.38 
In addition, many other aspects of pastoral nomadic lifestyle provide excellent 
training for times of war. Managing large animals, for example, not only requires 
strength but also the skills necessary for organization and control over herd 
movements during migration. As well, a regular requirement to learn and apply 
these skills is very conducive to acquiring the science of logistics. The scheduling 
of migration times and routes also hones not only navigational skills but teaches 
co-ordination and logistics as well. 

The ability to mobilize rapidly in times of war or crisis, is in part, derived 
from the aforementioned basic mobility that nomadic societies possess. 
Furthermore, the very tribal structure that is necessary for survival in a harsh 
environment, namely that division along the tribal and clan lines by which 
individuals are linked to clans and clans to tribes and tribes to larger tribal 
federations through a real or mythological common ancestor, also aids in such 


rapid mobilization. The highest level this alignment can take that of a nomadic 


empire: 
Leaders at this level manage to form more durable political 
structures by locking regional grouping into long-lasting 
alliances. Sometimes they destroy regional tribal structures and 
replace them with new, more centralized structures.%9 
@ 38 Quoted in Christian, A History of Russia, 87. 
39 Thid., 89. 
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It is at such times that the usually slight inequalities in wealth and status 
increase sharply and a semi ‘feudal’ relationship begins to emerge among the 
members of the pastoralist community. Such ‘feudal’ relationships are not a 
usual characteristic of nomadic societies and in fact, at usual times, serve to set 
them apart from their sedentary counterparts. 

[In the nomadic societies] every man was not merely Shepard, but also 

bard, orator, soldier, historian, senator and minstrel. Nomadic societies 

know a certain equality... a wide diffusion of civic, political and military 
participation, an encapsulation of almost the entire culture in each 
individual, and a certain quite conscious aversion for that division of 
labour....40 
It was in this milieu that nomadic confederations like the Uzbeks were forged 
and owing to the natural military superiority of their nomadic tribal structure, 
coupled with opportunities presented by the momentary presence of power 
vacuum in the sedentary areas, were able to extend their rule over the citied 
realms of Central Asia. However, very act of conquering and ruling the 


sedentary realms also inevitably changed the nomadic dynasties, turning them 


into traditional kings who took on the ways lifestyles of their new subjects. 


The Origins and Emergence of the Uzbeks 


The Uzbeks emerged as a distinct confederation of nomadic tribes in the 
fourteenth century. They were Tatar warriors who belonged to the Golden 


Horde and were led by Ghiyath ad-Din Muhammed Uzbek Khan (r. 1312-1341) 


40 Ernest Geller, in the introduction to Khazanov, Nomads, xi. 
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a descendant of Chengiz Khan through his eldest son Jochi. Uzbek Khan, “a 
Muslim proselytizer and one of the most powerful Golden Horde rulers” 
commanded a great deal of prestige and loyalty among the members of the 
Golden Horde, a fact that caused his followers and the warriors of his ulus — 
tribal confederation— to take his name during his lifetime.*! 

Uzbek advance into Trans—Oxiana commenced in the early fifteenth 
century under Uzbek Khan’s descendant Abul Khayr Khan. In 1430 AD he 
marched into the city of Khwarazm, temporarily occupying it. The advance 
resumed in 1446 AD when not only was Khwarazm re-occupied but Abul Khayr 
Khan also shifted his capital to the shore of Syr Darya.42 However, the presence 
of a strong Timurid dynasty entrenched in Trans Oxiana along with internal 
power struggles halted the Uzbek advance for the rest of the century and led to 
the disintegration of the semi-nomadic empire founded in the northwest of 
Turkestan by Abul Khayr Khan. 

The advance was resumed under Abul Khayr Khan’s_ grandson 
Mohammed Shaybani Khan in the early sixteenth century, who captured the 
urban centres of Bukhara and Samargand in 1500 CE and ascended the throne of 
Trans Oxiana.*® He had made the Uzbeks the chief power in Central Asia and 
had established a new dynasty supplanting the last of the Timurids. Shaybani 
Khan was killed in a battle with the Persian Shah Ismail in 1510 CE but despite 
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some Timurid princes’ attempts to wrestle back the throne of Turkestan, Uzbek 
power held and the Shaybanid dynasty continued in power. *4 
In conquering Tans Oxiana, the Uzbeks were following in the footsteps of 

numerous earlier Turkic conquerors the last of which were the Timurids whom 
they had supplanted. Thus the population that they encountered (and were 
gradually absorbed by), was composed of various Turkic peoples as well as 
Tajiks residing in the urban areas. 

The Shaybani conquest of Middle Asia, in the words of a local 

historian, took place ‘without robbery and violence’ and led to 

no essential change in the socio-economic structure. Only 

reluctant changes in the composition of the ruling classes took 

place, and large landed properties were redistributed so that 

Jand was now concentrated in the hands of the ruling house 

and the elite of the Uzbek tribes.45 
The Timurid dynasty that the Uzbeks supplanted had itself emerged from the 
fragmentation of the nomadic armies that had been assigned to Chagatai, son of 
Chengiz Khan. The Turkic elements in these armies had gelled together under 
the command of Amir Timur, who then proceeded to form a great empire, 
harnessing the energies of his nomadic armies, with its capital at Samarkand. His 
descendants, in due course became thoroughly urbanized and proved to be great 


patrons of arts and learning. Thus the passing over of the rule to the Uzbeks was 


merely another episode in a seemingly continuous cycle where a nomadic people 
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would conquer the settled areas and provide them with a new ruling dynasty 
only to be supplanted by a newer wave of nomads in the course of time. 

The Uzbek polity was soon to split into three separate and distinct entities 
all sharing cultural and ethnic similarities. In the mid-sixteenth century, the 
Uzbek ruling house of Bukhara, the largest and the most important state to 
emerge in the Uzbek dominated Central Asia, was provided with a new lineage. 
With Russian conquest of the khanate of Astrakhan in 1556 CE, one its ruling 
princes (who were related to the Uzbek royal house) by the name of Yar 
Mohammed had taken refuge in the khanate of Bukhara. His son Jani 
Mohammed married an Uzbek princess and ascended to the throne of Bukhara 
there by founding the Janid dynasty. Under the rule of this dynasty Bukhara 
soon became the most prominent urban centre in Central Asia. 

Under their rule the city and the khanate crystallized into an 
almost classical pattern of a Muslim polity of its time, 
cherishing and even enhancing traditional values while 
ignoring or rejecting the vertiginous changes initiated by the 
Europeans but now reaching other parts of the world.‘ 

The prominence of Bukhara was such that to the outside world the name 
of the city and the state became synonymous with the ett region and any 
Central Asian merchants in Russia were referred to as Bukharan merchants. The 


Janid dynasty’s patronizing of classical Islamic arts and sciences and support for 


religious institutions such as the renowned Mir-e Arab madrassah also helped 
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the city gain renown throughout the Islamic world as a great centre of learning 
and of Islamic orthodoxy. In addition, the ruling house’s patronage of great Sufi 
tariqats of Central Asia also enhanced the influence and power of these tarigats in 
the adjoining regions. As a result, “the Janid capital thus became famous as 
Bukhara-I Sharif, the Noble Bukhara, both as a centre of learning of Sunni Islam 
and as a place where dervishes inspired the populace with their kind of worship 
and their way of life.”4” 

After the arrival of the Shaybanid Uzbeks in Bukhara, another group of 
Uzbeks calling themselves Yadigarid Shaybanids, moved into the Western part 
of Trans—Oxiana declaring themselves ‘Khans of Khwarazm’, thus founding the 
khanate of Khiva. 

This even suggests that the passing of the whole of Central Asia 
proper under Uzbek rule was not an accident but resulted from 
the inability of the native population to replace the declining 
local power with a new alternative of its own. The Turco— 
Mongols to the north, by virtue of their nomadic lifestyle 
predisposed to military mobility, conquest and rule, seldom 
failed to seize an opportunity to attempt incursions and 
conquests. ...48 
This transfer of power proved to be long-term as the khanate retained its distinct 
identity and ruling lineage right down to the Russian conquest in 1881 CE. 


Further to the east, lay the khanate of Khogand. Here, the political power 


had passed from the remnants of the Timurid rulers to a religious leader from 
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northern Ferghana. Although initially the figures at the centre of this shift to a 
theocratic form of government were members of orthodox and official religion, 
“the emphasis gradually shifted towards the Sufi shaykhs and dervishes whose 
charismatic power over the masses enabled them to vie with the tribal leaders 
and dynasties in their quest for temporal power.”4° Although such theocratic 
experiments in government in Central Asia are few and far between and always 
short lived, they do provide us with an insight into the nature of social 
relationship between the masses and the popular preachers. By the late 
seventeenth century, the rule of the popular preachers had been replaced by the 
rule of an adjacent nomadic Uzbek clan by the name of Ming led by Shahrukh 
Bey. By the nineteenth century, Khogand under the rulers of the Ming dynasty 
had become a strong and vigorous state, competing with Bukhara for regional 


supremacy. 


Emergence of the Uzbek Identity 


A distinct Uzbek identity was slow to emerge. The Uzbeks constituted 
merely the latest in a wave of Turkic nomadic incursions into the settled areas of 
Trans—Oxiana. In fact, in the sixteenth and seventeenth century, it appears that 
the existing Turkic population of Central Asia used the term ‘Uzbek’ in a 
pejorative manner. This was perhaps so because at first, “despite some general 


spiritual and linguistic links with the people of the south, the new comers 
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looked, sounded, acted and thought in ways different from the [pre~existing 
Turkic] Timurid population.”°° Nor did the early Uzbek court historians refer to 
their own people as Uzbeks but rather appeared to have used indistinct general 
terms such as Turklar and Tajiklar, i.e. Turks and Tajiks.*! 

Edward Allworth argues, “The facts suggest that corporate names rather 
than human group aggregation or composition, had become the predominant 
signal of supratribal identity.” The corporate name that the Turkic population of 
the region was to acquire was ‘Sart’, which specifically referred to the urban and 
agricultural (non—nomadic) population that spoke Turki. The name had 
originally been applied to the Persian speaking populations of Central Asia 
(Tajiks) but over time had come to refer to those of the Turkic speakers who no 
longer practiced a nomadic life style. 

The word [Sart] thus gradually acquired a broader meaning 
that by the end of the Middle Ages became almost synonymous 
with Tajik: Persian-speaking urban and agricultural population 
of Central Asia, different from the nomadic or semi—nomadic 
Turks (known as such, Turk) of the same area. By then, 
however, Many Turks had also settled as agriculturalists and 
those were not thought of as Sart... Yet by the time the Russians 
conquered Central Asia in the nineteenth century, Sart was the 
name of the Turkic-speaking town dwellers and peasants of the 
region, in contrast to the Persian speaking Tajiks.5? 


In the words of Allworth, “The countervailing popular term Sart undermined 


Uzbek Unity by reinforcing the division between settled and migratory 
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Uzbeks.”°> Thus at the eve of the Russian conquest we see that the basis of 
identity in Central Asia was not a ‘national’ affiliation and furthermore, personal 
identity, as opposed to group identity, was loosely defined. Sedentary 
population had a sense of belonging to their region and town and in addition 
considered themselves as belonging to either the Tajik culture, i.e., the ancient 
Iranian culture of the region, or the Turkic culture which by then had evolved a 
literary language of its own: Turki. The Turki speaking culture encompassed 
several waves and various strata of the Turkic population of the region, earliest 
of whom were the Oghuz — represented by the Turkmens— as well as the 
Chagatais, the Timurids, Uzbeks and Kazaks to the north. Turki, which emerged 
as the literary language besides serving as the lingua franca among the Turkic 
population, had been developed as a court language under the Timurids and had 
very strong Persian influences. The Uzbek corporate identity was largely 
confined to the nomadic and semi-nomadic tribal society. Here too, however, it 
appears that the primary identity based on affiliation to the immediate clan and 
the sub-section of the tribe to which an individual belonged. 

Around 1900, people in southern central Asia still defined 

themselves broadly and loosely, finding it difficult to accept 

tight definitions. In particular the eponym Ozbek (Russian 

Uzbek) proved uncertain... In modern Central Asia, people 

named Sart did not migrate but settled down, usually in a 

southern village or town, and spoke a language they called 


Turki. The designation Sart also included urbanites of Iranian 
stock who had adopted Turki as their main language. 
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The Russian Conquest of Central Asia 


For a thousand years Central Asian Tartars, Mongols and Turks 
dominated the Slavic principalities of Russia militarily, socially and 
economically. It was not until the sixteenth century, two hundred years after the 
death of the last great Central Asian conqueror Amir Timur 5 that the tide began 
to turn. Russian principalities were finally united and the first major blow fell 
against Kazan, the Tartar capital, in 1552 when it was sacked and captured by 
Ivan the Terrible.°¢ Ivan next captured Astrakhan in 1556, thus gaining a strategic 
foothold at the point where the river Volga flows into the Caspian Sea. The 
Russians next turned their attention eastwards, and over the course of a century 
managed to subdue and annex the Siberian Khanate. By the 1650's the Pacific 
Ocean formed the eastern border of the Russian Empire. 

For a while the Russian tide was checked in the Caucasus Mountains. 
Daghestan, which had been formally added to the Russian Empire in 1723, began 
a long and spirited freedom struggle. This was to continue until 1859 under such 


capable and charismatic leaders as Imam Shamyl.*’ With the final Russian victory 


55 Known in the west as Tamerlane the Great (1336-1405). Tamerlane is anglicized form of Persian 
Timur Lang or Timur the Lame, as a consequence of a foot injury he received early in his 
illustrious career. 

56 Entire population of the city was massacred, and to commemorate the victory Ivan built St. 
Basil’s Cathedral, its onion-shaped domes symbolizing severed heads of turbaned Tartars. 
Rashid, The Resurgence, 16. 
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in the Caucasus in the second half of the nineteenth century, the road to the 
conquest of Central Asia lay wide open. 

The stimulus behind the Russian conquest of Central Asia was “a mixture 
of imperial policy, ambition to rule the entire continent east of Moscow, and 
unrelenting pressure from merchants, bankers and industrialists. Russian 
expansion was (also) fuelled by the military-bureaucratic apparatus that 
suddenly found itself at the end of the war in the Caucasus, without an enemy to 
fen 35 

Historical evidence also demonstrates the existence of a trade imbalance 
between Russia and Central Asia in this period, favouring the later.5? This was in 
part because of the strategic location of the area on the historic silk route and 
partially because of better skilled Central Asian merchants. Central Asian 
merchants were able to bring in better products from China, India, Persia and 
later, Britain (through her empire in India) that not only competed with the 
Russian goods in price but were usually of a higher quality as well.©° This would 
explain the enthusiasm of the Empire’s newly industrializing business classes for 
the conquest of Central Asia. Not only would the trade imbalance be reversed 


after the occupation, but also the entire region was to be turned into a source of 
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raw materials (especially cotton) for Russian industries, as well as, a market for 
manufactured value-added products. 

With a conjunction of interests between the economic and military lobbies, 
it was not long before the necessary social climate was created to carry out a 
systematic and persistent campaign to conquer Central Asia. This climate was 
created by a two-fold strategy. Firstly, there emerged a social campaign led by 
Mikhail Pogodin — a history professor at the University of Moscow — and other 
intellectuals that preached the racial superiority of the Russian people and their 
responsibility in the form of a ‘civilizing’ mission in Asia.®! Secondly, the Russian 
government started to take a strong and vocal stand on the issue of Russian 
slaves in Turkestan. This public stand was especially hypocritical since “Russia 
herself, quite apart from serfdom and institution of free peasants (smerdy) had 
had an ancient and persistent tradition of domestic slavery and foreign slave 
trading that lasted (well) into the nineteenth century.”°? In fact, evidence 
suggests that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, slavery had been made 
a state institution in Russia, second in importance only to the state monopoly 
over export of gold and silver.®*? 

Russian incursions into northern Central Asia, then as now populated by 
Kazakh tribes, began in the early nineteenth century. A chain of military forts, 
61 Rashid, The Resurgence, 17-18. 
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separating the conquered areas from the free steppes followed these incursions. 
This slow yet steady Russian advance continued until almost all of present day 
Kazakhstan had been brought under Russian control by 1864 and the Russian 
frontier line ran just north of Syrdarya. 

However, by now, the realization that the Russian threat was to be taken 
seriously was dawning upon the Central Asian kingdoms and khanates that had 
so far been content to struggle with each other over petty matters. Khogand’s 
ruler, Alim Khan (r. 1800-1809), who had conquered most of the lands adjacent 
to his realm, seemed to have realized the source of the common threat when he 
declared that: 

No enmity towards us persists in these regions except that of 
urus—i bedin [the Russian infidel]. Now it behooves us to 
conduct campaigns in defence or furtherance of Islam 
(ghazat) as well as jihad against that worthless herd and gird 
our loins in hostility towards them.*4 

Central Asian defences were based on a two-tiered system. The outer ring 
was formed by the Turkmen, Kirghiz, and Kazakh nomads who were loosely 
allied with the central khanates that had standing armies forming the inner ring 
of defences. The Russian fortification system managed to neutralize the inherent 
advantages in mobility that the nomads possessed. Furthermore, by a constant 


southward extension of the fortress chain, they were also able to overcome the 


logistical problem to a degree. This strategy managed to throw the Central Asian 
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defence system off-balance by eventually depriving it of the fluid outer layer of 
defences. 

By 1853, the Russians had wrested the Khogandian border post of 
Akmesjit and a year later they founded Vernier (which was to become the capitol 
of future Kazakhstan: Alma Ata) pushing on to capture Bishkek —now the capitol 
of Kirghyzstan — but at that time, a mere Khogandian border post. In 1865 the 
first major blow to the khanates was dealt when Tashkent — present capitol of 
Uzbekistan— was stormed and captured by the Russian forces. 

In 1868 Bukharan forces were defeated and the Khan was allowed to 
continue on as a Russian vassal. In 1873 a similar fate befell Khiva and in 1876 
the Russians did away with the Khanate of Khoqand altogether. Thus the 
principle areas of Tajik populations were some of the last to come under the 
Russian control. The only territory still left free was the area of the Turkmen in 
the west. However that too came under Russian control after Turkmen forces 
were decisively defeated in 1881 at the Battle of Goktepe. Thus, the occupation of 
Central Asia was completed and the Czar’s empire stretched to the borders of 
Afghanistan and Iran. 

The attitude of the vanquished population about the initial conquest as 
well as towards the Russian presence can be gleaned from a study of 
contemporary Central Asian literature. Here is how a Tajik poet of the period, 


Mirza Bustani, describes the fall of Tashkent: 
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When the ‘gubernator’, following his Russian Master's order 

For the conquest of the city of Tashkent threw a lasso at 

the zenith of desire 

God's freedom from need supported his arm. 

Ultimately he succeeded in reaching his heart's desire. 

I asked for the year of its [conquest’s] date and reason said: 

From the ‘evil of suffering and calamity’, the date of the conquest of 
Tashkent. 6 


And Kor mullah, a Turkmen poet, laments: 


If this [Russian] nation remains long among us 

It will separate our people little by little from the faith! 
[Those Russians] as if resembling Jinnis, like swine, 
Will separate our people little by little from the faith! 
They will separate us from the elders, from the saints! 
They will separate us from all the [other] Muslims! 
They speak falsehoods, drink “vodka—wine”! 

May God save [us] from these unbelievers, friends!% 


Central Asia in the Period Between Russian Conquest and Soviet Rule. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, the area that was to constitute 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan was divided between the nominally independent 
khanate of Bukhara and Samarkand and Ferghana provinces of Russian 


Turkistan.°” For this remote mountainous region, relative political stability had 


6 Quoted in Edward Allworth, “The Focus of Literature” in Central Asia Today 130 Years of 
Russian Dominance, A Historical Overview, ed. Edward Allworth (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1994), 405. 

66 Turkmen poet Kor Mullah , Ibid: 403. 

67 Russian Turkistan was under direct Russian rule as opposed to the khanate of Bukhara, which 
had limited internal authority under the ruling Emir or Khan. Russian Turkistan was governed 
by military governors under a governor general appointed by Moscow. See: Teresa Rakowska- 
Harmstone, Russia and Nationalism in Central Asia, The Case of Tajikistan (Baltimore: John Hopkins 
Press, 1970), 14. 
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brought increasing prosperity after the hard times suffered during the Russian 
campaigns. 

In the areas under the control of the Emir, Islam was still a strong factor, 
and the traditional way of life continued. The traditional life of the villages 
revolved around the local mosques, which served as places of prayer as well as 
town halls, primary schools and guesthouses. A few large landlords, a strong 
and influential clergy and official of the emir of Bukhara dominated the social 
scene. The eastern mountainous parts of the khanate, inhabited by ethnic Tajiks , 
had traditionally been ruled by hereditary begs or lords who were only under the 
nominal authority of the emir. However, with the assistance of the Imperial 
Army, the khan of Bukhara managed to subdue them and appointed new begs 
who were ethnic Uzbeks. These begs were supported by mountain Uzbek tribes 
and Tajik rebellion and resistance seemed to have been put down rather 
ruthlessly.©§ This appears to have been one of the first instances of ethnic rivalry 
amongst the rural populations. 

Another important development of this era was the Jadid phenomenon. 
Jadids were mostly middle class ‘liberal’ Muslims from urban areas who 
advocated a greater degree of westernization and modern educational facilities. 
Eventually, the Jadids came under increasing sway of pan—Islamist and pan— 
Turkic ideas . This, combined with their demands for political reform, led the 


Russian authorities, who had earlier supported them, to crack down on the 
68 Tbid., 15-16. 
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Jadids in co-operation with the Muslim clergy who disapproved of their 
reforming ways. This did not prove particularly difficult since the Jadid 
movement had no support amongst the peasants and was essentially an urban, 
middle class phenomenon. 

However many young men in the cities were greatly inspired by this 
movement. One of the leaders was a Muslim scholar named Sadriddin Aini, who 
was to become the father of modern Tajik literature and the very embodiment of 
a Tajik nationalist. 

Outbreak of the Great War had a negative effect on the economy of the 
area. At first it did not have a direct social impact on the population of Turkestan 
since Muslims of Turkestan were not subject to conscription. However, by 1916, 
the great losses suffered by the Russian army against the Germans forced the 
Czarist government to extend conscription to Central Asia. What made it 
paiicaiadly galling to the Turkestanis was the fact that they were only 
conscripted into labour battalions where they were forced to perform menial 
tasks such as digging trenches and not in the fighting regiments.”° This sparked a 
major unrest in the area, which, though quelled, was a prelude of things to come. 

Despite these local upheavals, most scholars agree that the area was not 


ready for the coming revolution and the socialist revolutionary ideas that were 


69 Tbid., 16-17. 
70 This was in accordance with the official second-class citizen status for the Central Asians who 
were Officially considered natives — inorodtsy literally “alien born.” 
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gripping the Russian homeland were markedly absent in Central Asia.”7! Whether 
this was due to the presence of only a very small urban middle class that was still 
in its infancy, or because of a strong influence of Muslim clergy, or perhaps a 
combination of the two, is still a matter of debate. It was only among the Russian 
émigrés that the revolutionary fervour and ideas took hold; especially as more 
and more political dissidents were deported to Turkestan. This had a minimal 
impact on the local population because ethnic Russians were still only a small 
percentage of the population and were, furthermore, secluded from the local 
populace in line with the colonial framework. However, it was to have major 
consequence in the coming years: 

It was a fateful evolution for Central Asia, for the drive, the 

political skill and eventually, the military means of these 

revolutionaries would in due course preserve the region as a 

Russian possession, thwarting the valiantly defended 

aspirations of the inexperienced and unarmed Muslims.72 
The Soviet Revolution and the Basmachi Movement 

With the dissolution of the central government, and the formation of a 

provisional government in Russia, the first congress of Turkestani Muslims was 
held in Tashkent.” It created the Turkestan Musulman Merkezi Shurasi or the 
Central Council of Turkestani Muslims, which passed a resolution presenting a 
number of demands. These ranged from a demand for autonomy for Turkestan 
and the abolition of the Russian land tenure system, to repealing laws contrary to 


73 Tbid., 18-19. 
72 Soucek, History of Inner Asia, 207. 
73 Tbid., 210. 
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the Islamic religion. However they did not find many sympathetic ears among 
the Russians, socialists and czarists alike. 

A few months later, after the second Russian socialist revolution, the 
Council of People’s Commissars issued a proclamation” specifically addressed 
to “all Muslim workers of Russia and the Orient.” Among other things it 
exhorted: 

Muslims of Russia, Tartars of the Volga and Crimea, Kyrgyz 
and Sarts of Siberia and Turkistan, Turks and Tartars of 
Transcaucasia, Chechens and mountain dwellers of the 
Caucasus, all you whose mosques and places of worship have 
been destroyed, whose beliefs and customs have been trampled 
on by the tsars and oppressors of Russia! From now on your 
beliefs and customs, your cultural and national institutions are 
being declared free and inviolable. Arrange your national life 
freely and without hindrance. This is your right. Know your 
rights... 

Muslims of Russia! Muslims of the orient! We expect your 
sympathy and support on this part toward a rebirth of the 
world.” 

While many Central Asians took warmly to this new revolutionary 
message, their hopes for any degree of freedom and a say in the running of their 
own lives were soon thwarted when the local Russian revolutionaries made it 
clear that the ‘natives’ had no part to play in the formation of the new 


government. The chairman of the Tashkent Soviet issued the following statement 


to clarify matters further: 


74 Dated November 20" 1917. The proclamation was signed by Lenin as well as by Stalin acting as 
Chairman of the Council of Commissars and Commissar of Nationality Affairs. 
75 Quoted in Soucek, pp. 210-211. 
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At the present time we cannot admit Muslims to the higher 
organs of the regional revolutionary authority because the 
attitude of the natives [towards the revolution] is uncertain and 
[they] lack proletarian organizations which [we] could welcome 
into the organs of the higher government.”6 

As a noted historian of the region comments, events were to show that it 
was the Tashkent proclamation and not that of the central government that was 
to determine the subsequent interaction between the Muslims of Central Asia 
(and Russia in general) and the new Soviet government. 

In the Tajik populated areas of Russian Turkestan (namely Khokand, Ura— 
Tyube and Kani Badam), local Soviets were established in 1918 by Russian 
officials and émigrés. However, in eastern Bukhara, Emir’s grip remained strong 
as ever and the rural nature of the country and strong influence of the local 
clergy, combined with an absence of ethnic Russians, ensured that no 
revolutionary (socialist) ideas penetrated those areas. Besides the social condition 
of neighbouring Russian Turkistan did not inspire the locals with any 


sympathies for the revolutionaries.”” Alexander Park sums up the attitude of the 


revolutionaries thus: 


From 1917 the Bolsheviks in Central Asia have tried to extend 
and consolidate the Soviet order in the region, but their 
interpretation of the principle was colored by the social 
atmosphere in which they operated. Existing as tiny European 
islands amid an alien sea of Turkic peoples, fearful lest these 


76 Tbid., 212. 
77 Rakowska—Harmstone, Russia and Nationalism, 20-21. 
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peoples unite to destroy them, they were inclined since the 
outset to interpret the class struggle as a conflict between 
Moslem and European and to minimize the class difference 
within the European community for the sake of solidarity 
against the greater danger.”® 

This increasing repression led to a spontaneous revolt amongst the local 
population of Turkestan that developed into a loosely organized guerrilla 
movement known as the Basmachis.”? The Basmachis were supported by the 
khanates of Bukhara and Khiva, which had declared their full independence 
from Russia. While Russian revolutionaries were busy fighting their enemies in 
Russia, the Basmachi managed to score a series of local successes. However, a 
lack of central organization and rivalries between the local leaders, coupled with 
a lack of outside support, crippled the effectiveness of the movement. 

The Soviets responded by attacking Bukhara and Khiva. The Red Army 
captured Khiva in February 1920, while the city of Bukhara fell after a five-day 
battle on September 2"4 1920. The last Bukharan emir, Said Alam Khan fled to the 
mountainous eastern part of his khanate — populated by Tajiks, where he 
managed to raise an army of 30,000 men.®° However, he was again defeated and 


forced by the Red Army to flee to safety in Afghanistan. Scattered Basmachi 


resistance continued for a few more years, but by depriving the opposition of 


78 Alexander G. Park, Bolshevism in Turkistan, 1917-1927, (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957), 156-157. 

79 A detailed account of the Basmachi movement is beyond the scope of this paper. For an 
excellent account of the emergence, significance and eventual defeat of Basmachis, see: F.R. 
Marwat The Basmachi Movement in Central Asia, ( Karachi: Emjay Books, 1985). 
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safe sanctuaries in the Bukharan and Khivan territories, the Soviets had won 
effective control over Turkistan. This, despite initial setbacks, was to continue for 


the next sixty years. 


The Soviet Period and the Formation of Ethnic Homelands 

After the expulsion of Emir Said Alam Khan, the Red army stayed on to 
‘pacify’ the area but encountered strong resistance from the still active 
Basmachis. The guerrilla movement was given a further boost by the arrival of 
Enver Pasha, the ousted Ottoman war minister who tried to organize a central 
leadership for the Basmachis. However his personal vanity and authoritarian 
nature caused much friction between the local leaders and the ousted Emir, and 
himself. In 1921, Basmachis, mostly consisting of mountain Tajiks in that area, 
had managed to drive the Russian garrison out of Dushanbe. In the summer of 
the next year though, Enver Pasha was ambushed and killed by a Red Army 
detachment and with him ended any chances of the success of the Basmachis. 
Despite continued resistance by the Basmachi bands, Soviet power had become 
well entrenched in the cities. 

After initially directly controlling the urban areas in Central Asia, the 
communist government had established the Turkestan Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic (TASSR) with its capital at Tashkent. Apart from the guerrilla 
resistance in the countryside, the area was now faced with a famine in the 


unusually harsh winter of 1918-19. The Soviet response to the famine is perhaps 
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best summed up in a comment by a senior regional Bolshevik leader Tobolin: 
“From the Marxists’ point of view, the Kyrgyz are weak. They have to die out 
anyway, so it is more important that the Revolution spend its resources on 
fighting its enemies on the front than on fighting the famine.”®! 

TASSR lasted until 1924. In a meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist party in Moscow on 31 January 1924, a decision was taken 
to carry out a national delimitation in Central Asia.8? As a result an Uzbek Soviet 
Socialist Republic (with an autonomous Tajik area) along with a Turkman Soviet 
Socialist Republic were established, both of which entered the union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Thus did the people of Central Asia attain nationhood, being 
segregated from one another on the basis of ‘nationalities’ that they had no clear 


concept of belonging to. 


[The national delimitation] from which Uzbekistan and the 
other Central Asian republics emerged, presupposed the 
existence of distinct Uzbek, Turkmen, Tajik, Kazakh and 
Kyrgyz nations and supposedly responded to their demand 
for statehood. It was actually quite a different endeavor; what 
it did was to carve out state formations (Soviet republics) for 
historically well-known groups that were not yet 
consolidated as distinct peoples let alone modern nations 
National delimitation lumped together diverse, sometimes 
divergent, and certainly different communities under a single 
ethnic principle.® 


81 Soucek, History of Inner Asia, 217. 
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Under the first Soviet Federal constitution in 1924, Tajik areas were 
included in the Soviet Socialist Republic of Uzbekistan. However soon they were 
granted autonomy and were given the status of Tajik Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic within the Uzbek SSR. In 1925, the eastern alpine areas of 
Pamirs too gained formal autonomy as Gorno—Badakhshan Autonomous Oblast. 
This was done in part to alienate the Pamiri Tajiks, who were Ismaili Shi’as, from 
the mainstream Hanafi Sunni society. Soviets in this period tried to use the carrot 
and stick policy. While an influx of Russians continued to man the government 
posts and the growing Communist Party apparatus, some efforts were made to 
appease the local Muslim sentiment, if only to pacify them and deprive the 


Basmachi bands of any popular support. In November 1920, Stalin had declared: 


We know that the enemies of the Soviet regime are spreading 
rumors according to which the Soviet regime is getting ready 
to abolish the Shariat. I must declare here, in the name of the 
Russian SFSR, that these rumors are untrue... The Soviet 
government looks upon the Shariat as customary law similar 
to that in effect among other people of Russia.*4 
However, this was obviously a political ploy since Soviets were 
determined to weaken the power of Islam and its unifying influence in the area. 


This was eventually managed through a drive against the Arabic script and a 


gradual phasing out of Islamic influence. The former measure served to create an 


84 Helene Carrere d’Encausse, “The Republics Lose Independence” in Central Asia, 130 Years of 
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ideological separation between Central Asians and other Muslims by making 
their literature mutually incomprehensible, and the later strove to destroy any 
unity between different ethnic and linguistic groups, that Islam fostered. Finally, 
in 1927, only two years after Stalin's promise, a federal decree banned the Shariat 
courts, and refused to recognize their sentences. Soviet law by now had complete 
and sole recognition in Central Asia. 

Continual low-level Basmachi activity, however, which was greatly aided 
by the mountainous terrain of Tajikistan, forced the Soviets to delay 
reorganization of the region in accordance with communist ideology. Measures 
such as collectivization that had been implemented in other parts of Central Asia 
did not come into force in Tajikistan until the late 1920's.® 

The creation of Tajikistan as an ethnic homeland was also controversial. 

The Leninist plans for the peoples of the East were founded 
on the emergence of autonomous nations, which presupposed 
that emergence of a native culture could allow the emergence 
of a nationalist identity.8¢ 
The creation of these autonomous national republics was to be achieved 


by the means of national territorial delimitation based mainly on ethno-linguistic 


criterion.®” In the words of one historian: 
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essentially what transpired was not national delimitation, 
which presupposed nations-in-being, but the creation of states 
for ideal nations, not yet existing.... One might say it was an 
example of nation building ‘from above’. In 1925 Uzbek 
national consciousness did not so to speak, exist ‘below’ and 
national consolidation had barely begun.®8 
In many instances it was difficult to distinguish between Tajiks and 
Uzbeks especially in the urban settings. As explained earlier, both groups had 
had a long symbiotic relationship and were very much intermingled. The border 
demarcation between the new ‘ethnic homelands’, left the two greatest centers of 
Tajik culture and identity, namely Bukhara and Samarkand, in Uzbekistan. 
According to many scholars, Tajiks constituted (and still are in a) a majority in 
these cities®, and with their loss, Tajikistan was left with no great urban 
population centres except Dushanbe, which was a recently established city. 
Furthermore, the division of the fertile Ferghana valley between Uzbekistan, 
Kirghyzstan and Tajikistan also led to a significant number of Uzbeks being 
enclosed within the borders of Tajikistan especially the economically important 
Khojand region in the north. 
What had started as an artificial imposition from Moscow began to take 


on a life of its own. The concept of a Tajik national identity that was distinct from 


the rest, and, like all national identities, with an explicit or implicit assertion of 
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superiority over other nationalities, began to play a larger part in the Tajik 
urban intellectual thought. At first the sense of a Tajik identity was essential for 
individual and communal advancement in the Soviet framework. However, even 
after the dissolution of Soviet Union, the concept of a distinct Tajik identity that 
distinguished its member from a sea of Turkic nations surrounding them became 
a reality.”! 

While Soviet power had been consolidated in Tajikistan by the late 1920s, 
and Tajikistan’s borders been delineated; the republic becoming a constituent 
members of the Soviet Federation in 1929, the development of the national 
identity only started in the 1940s in earnest. An example of the attempts at the 
creation of national identity through creation of a standardized Tajik language, 
can be gleaned from the following quote from a Tajik journal in the 1920s: 

Today the primary duty of every Tajik is to prove the existence 
of a Tajik nation, and to construct under the Soviet banner an 
Autonomous Tajik province. The question of language will 
follow... they [the Tajiks] will choose the language which they 
will define and adopt through consultations.” 

Attempts at forging a new national identity mainly focused on three major 


areas. First was the attempt to standardize the Tajik language. Tajik reformers 


were faced with a two-fold task in this regard: one, to purge the Tajik language 


% The very concept being a distinct social or national group has an inherent degree of superiority 
attached to it. This sense of superiority may or may not take on explicit or overt overtones. 
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of Uzbek loan words that it had accumulated over many centuries and secondly, 
to simplify the language to bring it into harmony with everyday spoken Tajik.* 
Simultaneously, a major effort was started to Romanise the Tajik script. In the 
process this issue also took on broader implication for the construction of a new 
national identity. In order to give their new nation a glorious history, Tajik 
reformers laid claims to the glories of the Persian Empire in Central Asia and “an 
inventory was hastily drawn up of the pillage and destruction of historic 
monuments, as well as burning of Persian books and manuscripts, committed by 
the Arab conquerors”, all to strengthen the claims to an imaginary and historic 
national consciousness. 74 

The decree on the switchover to the Roman alphabet was finally 
published in 1928 and applied in 1930. Tajik language continued to be written in 
Roman alphabets until 1940, when under Russian pressure a second switch to 
Cyrillic alphabets occurred. 

Thirdly the reformers sought to create a new system of schooling for the 
Tajik population. They envisioned a school system that would be secular, i.e., 
free from the control of the clergy, and would indoctrinate new generations with 
a sense of Tajik identity. While Tajik authorities eventually managed to created a 


rudimentary schooling system, a number of hurdles had to be overcome in the 
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process. These ranged from a lack of teacher training colleges to a mistrust of 
these secular institutions by the population in general.%5 

It appears that by the late 1930's, a concept of Tajik national identity has 
begun to take hold at least in the urban areas. In the rural areas, these new ideas 
did not make of a dent, partially because of the existence of a number of sub-— 
ethnic groups such as Wakhis and Pamiris who spoke slightly distinct dialects of 
Persian (which in some cases were not entirely mutually comprehensible with 
Tajik) and partly because of a sense of distinct geography, that the Mountainous 
terrain afforded them. 

Along with the attempts at creating a Tajik national identity, there were 
major attempts at restructuring the Republic’s economy. The most promising 
area for economic development was Khojand, situated in northern Tajikistan. 
Mineral exploitation here had begun under the Czarist government. In 1913, this 
area produced 9,700 tons of oil, 28,000 tons of coal, and 32,000 tons of cotton.” 
The rest of the country had a purely agricultural economy and no industry to 
speak of. The situation changed in the mid—1940's when Stalin moved many 
factories to Central Asia to prevent their capture by the advancing German 
armies. However, due to the remote location of Tajikistan, only a few of these 
were transferred there. Nevertheless, by the end of the Second World War, there 


had been a ten-fold increase in the production of coal in the republic and a five— 


% For example the number of schools in 1921-1929 period increased from 31 to 307. 
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fold increase in the production of machinery in just six years.” In the fifties and 
sixties one of the largest industrial complexes in Central Asia, namely the South 
Tajik Territorial Production Complex was constructed near the capitol city of 
Dushanbe. It produced a variety of machinery, hydroelectricity, minerals and 
chemicals. A number of hydroelectric plants and dams were constructed which 
made Tajikistan a net exporter of electricity. Agriculture remained the mainstay 
of the economy, and experienced collectivization, as well as improved irrigation 
systems. 

Despite all the progress, Tajikistan remained the poorest republic in the 
USSR. This was partly due to massive mismanagement and partly because of 
faulty centralized planning. In 1987 Russian experts estimated that simply to 
maintain the current standard of living, Tajikistan would require a 250 percent 
increase in investment. However since no money was available for investment, 
by 1989 unemployment had soared up to 25% of the total workforce.%® 

Such massive economic problems, coupled with the highest population 
growth rate in the region, served to compound the ethnic trouble in Tajikistan. 
Concentration of industry and wealth in the Uzbek dominated area of Khoqand, 
also increased the ethnic rivalry. Furthermore, Khojand had traditionally 
supplied the top leadership of the Tajikistan Communist Party, a fact that did not 


endear the region or its inhabitants to the rest of the population. With the 
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collapse of the Soviet Union, all these problems hampered and scuttled any 
chances of a smooth transition to independent nationhood. 

We have seen how, over a millennium and a half, a distinct culture and 
civilization emerged in Central Asia. The unique geography of the region 
endowed it with several advantages in terms of facilitating trade and interaction 
in goods as well as in ideas. The two distinct modes of life and economic 
production, i.e., nomadic and sedentary, complemented each other and the 
interaction between them was both peaceful and hostile resulting in a strong 
symbiotic relationship between the two. This symbiosis between the nomadic 
and the sedentary world as well as between the Iranian and the Turkic cultural 
spheres worked so well that in many instances the boundaries between the two 
became indistinguishable. This constituted one of the basic dynamics of the 
area’s culture that managed to flourish and advance after every major political 
upheaval in the form of a nomadic icsver of the sedentary areas. However, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, the Soviet experimentation in creating 
nation states where no nations (in the modern European sense of the word) had 
previously existed, managed to deal a severe blow to the historical, cultural, 
political and ecological unity of the area. Moreover, once created, these nation 
states managed to take on a life of their own. This artificial and rather arbitrary 
division of the region has led to both intra-state and inter-state frictions that 
continue to plague the region. In addition the birth pains involved in creating 


new ‘titular’ nationalities to occupy these states have caused the ethnic fabric of 
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the region to be rent asunder through a still unfinished process by which these 
new states seek to impose a collective identity on people from above and 
demand absolute loyalty to the abstract idea of nation states which have existed 
for less than a century. The arbitrary geographical divide has also led to 
disruption of trade patterns especially in areas like the Ferghana Valley, which is 
divided between Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Kirghyzstan. 

These distorted notions of modern polity in the region are because of “the 
persistence of traditional societies with their pre—-national patriotisms and the 
presence under the umbrella of nation state, of lively sub-national and regional 


realities.” 
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Chapter II 


This chapter will first examine the history of Islamic experience in Central 
Asia to demonstrate how Islam, over a course more than a thousand years, 
became a vital component of the social and political identities of the region. This 
assertion is borne out by two periods in history in particular. The first is the 
Mongol occupation and the second, the Soviet domination. In both cases, under 
foreign occupation, Islam proved to be the dominant factor that helped the 
peoples of Central Asia to preserve their culture and traditions and eventually to 
re~emerge from the experience largely unscathed and with their cultures and 
traditions still the dominant component of social and ethnic identities. 

We will not only look at the political and social history of Islam in the 
region, but also at the Sufi orders that helped spread Islam in Central Asia, and 
in the process, shaped the society by endowing it with its own particular social 
and cultural institutions. These orders were not only responsible for the spread 
and propagation of Islam but also shaped the religious and cultural sensibilities 
of the Central Asian societies endowing them with many of the distinct religious 
and cultural institutions that were to become the central pillars of these societies. 
Thus any investigation into the role of Islam in the region would be incomplete 
without taking into account the nature and the methods of Sufi movements. 


Throughout this chapter we will attempt to analyze the history of the 
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Islamic experience in Central Asia by considering Islam not merely as a set of 
religious beliefs, but also as a civilization, a religion whose goals and ideals 
permeated every aspect of the society, from the legal norms to the dietary 
preferences, and determined such diverse, and at times minor, customs as dress 
and family relations. For this purpose, this study follows the theoretical 
framework for the study of Islamic civilisation set out by Marshall Hodgson in 
his monumental work The Venture of Islam.!° In concert with the developments 
described in the first chapter, the role of Islam in Central Asia will be shown to 


central to the very conception of the society and its continual functioning. 


Islam as a Religion as well as a Civilization 


Islam is not merely a religion — an abstract set of ideas that seek to 
spiritually elevate its adherents, but also a civilisation. 1°! That is to say that apart 
from a set of core religious beliefs, which tend to be common to most of the 


people living in the Islamic civilisation and are of a personal nature, there also 


W 


exist various social practices associated with Islamic religion which are 
sometimes set forth in a uniform Shari’ ah law but often varying greatly from 


place to place." These practices include, but are not limited to, a general system 


100 Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, op.cit. 

101 It is important to understand the difference between a set of religious ideals and beliefs and a 
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necessarily a clear expression of Islamic faith. "Some of the greatest triumphs of culture under an 
Islamic aegis have been as many devoted Muslims could not look on with favour.” See: Hodgson, 
The Venture of Islam, v.1, 71. For a detailed discussion of what constitutes a civilisation see Ibid., 
30-39. 
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of ethics, laws pertaining to criminal sanctions, regulations governing commerce, 
ideals of mutual rights and responsibilities as well as a sense of belonging to a 
wider community which transcends borders of race, language and ethnicity. Also 
tied into these beliefs and customs are habits and customary practices such as the 
usage of Arabic script for writing other languages, as well as, not only an 
extensive variety of art motifs, but also, a universal system of aesthetics which is 
associated with any art form and the civilisation that produces, nourishes and 
sustains it. 

Another characteristic feature of Islamic civilisation has had been the 
above-mentioned employment of Arabic script for writing other languages that 
Muslim communities spoke; this created a whole notion of what Marshall 
Hodgson calls "Islamic cultural languages" that were then set apart from 
seemingly identical "non—Islamic" ones. Along with the employment of the new 
script came the literary styles both in poetry and prose that were freely borrowed 
across these ‘Islamic’ languages. Completing this transformation were new 
treatises and scholarly disputations, which employed this core technical 
vocabulary common to all ‘Islamic’ languages. A converted people eventually 
also adapted what have traditionally been considered ‘Islamic names' —either 
wholly or in addition to already existing ones, thereby strengthening their bonds 


with the wider Islamic world.102 In short: 


102 Tbid., 74-76. 
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Not only what may be called the religion proper, then, but the whole 

social and cultural complex associated with it — indeed, at the most 

extreme extension, the totality of all the lifeways accepted among any 

Muslims anywhere- may be looked on as Islam and seen as a self 

contained whole, a total context within which daily life has proceeded 

with all its ramifications. All can, in some sense, be derived as 

consequent upon the initial posture of islam, of personal submission to 

God.103 

However, despite the universality of Islamic aspirations and commonality 
of social structures, the historical experiences of Islamic civilisation have been 
extremely varied and diverse. That is to say, that the Muslim communities that 
depict countless variations on the basis of ethnic background, language, customs, 


social and political organizations as well as culture and access to technology, are 


actually united by the subtle, yet pervasive bonds of the Islamic civilisation. 


Though Islam is not often the totality of their lives, it permeates their 

self—conception, regulates their daily existence, provides the bonds of 

society, and fulfills the yearning for salvation. For all its variousness, 

Islam forges one of the great spiritual families of mankind.!4 

This great degree of variation is not surprising since, as all living cultural 
traditions change, evolve and grow, it is inevitable that the same pattern would 
present itself in case of the Islamic culture. In fact, as Marshall Hodgson argues, " 


the very comprehensiveness of the vision of Islam as it unfolded has insured that 


it can never be quite the same from one place or one time to another."! He goes 


103 Thid., 75. 
104 Ira M. Lapidus, A History of Islamic Societies, xix. 
105 Hodgson, The Venture of Islam,v.1, 79. 
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on to state: 


The Islamic religious tradition, for all its diversity, has retained a 

certain integrity; distinctly more so than, say, Christianity or 

Buddhism. But we will find that this religious unity among 

Muslims is but one expression of a wider cultural unity. This 

wider cultural unity is historically, doubtless, the more fundamental.1° 
Islam In Central Asia 

A prominent observer of the social conditions in modern day Cental Asia 
comments with a degree of astonishment: " Among the surprises brought by 
independence in Central Asia was the discovery that Islam proved to have been 
much more pervasive in Soviet times than was previously imagined.” 1° 
However, as the following pages seek to show, a thorough examination of the 
history of the spread of Islam in Central Asia, and its deep and lasting impact — 
not merely on the religious beliefs of the people, but also on the very habits and 
traits that constitute culture and civilisation— will demonstrate that it, in fact, it 
should be no surprise at all that Islam managed to survive the terrible repression 
visited upon it during the Soviet period. We will first seek to outline the spread 
of Islam into the region and attempts to gauge its impact on the culture of the 
area. 

The history of the Islamic presence in Central Asia can be divided into 


three broad eras. We shall first look at the arrival of Islam in the region and its 


106 Tbid., 87. 
107 Martha Brill Olcott, “Islam and Fundamentalism in Independent Central Asia” in Muslim 
Eurasia: Conflicting Legacies, 21. 
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initial establishment. This is the phase when the majority of the local population 
converted to Islam. We shall also look at the process of conversion and the role 
played by the Sufi movements therein. We will, then, move on to the second 
phase, which starts with the arrival of the Turkic peoples in Central Asia in the 
tenth century CE and their conversion to Islam. These Oghuz Turks were to 
found the Seljuq Sultanate, which ruled most of Iran and Iraq and opened the 
Anatolian peninsula to Islamization and Turkification. The third phase shall deal 
with the Mongol invasions, their consequences and the post-Mongol social and 


political order leading up to the Russian invasion. 


Initial Entry Of Islam into the Region of Central Asia 


The birth of Islam [in 622 CE] in distant Arabia signified more than 

just another religion that would soon join those existing in Inner Asia. 

It meant a new and uncompromising way of life, both spiritual and 

temporal, wherever Muslim armies of missionaries could successfully 

penetrate.108 

Islam initially entered Central Asia along with the conquering Arab 
armies that had already reduced the mighty Persian Sassanian empire to 
subjugation. With the death of the last Sassanian monarch, Yazdgird III in 651 


CE, all of Iran had come under Arab political and military domination, with the 


north-eastern province of Khurasan —whose capital Marv was situated just south 


108 Soucek, A History of Inner Asia, 50. 
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of the Oxus River— being the frontier territory between the Arab controlled Iran 
and Mawara’ n—nahr, as Arabs referred to Trans—Oxiana. At that time Mawara’n— 
nahr constituted one political unit under the subjugation of a mixed Turkic and 
Persian people. The political structure dominating the region was administered 
by dihgans, a territorial aristocracy that lacked any significant centralized system 
of power. The Iranian rulers, who had fallen to the Muslim conquest at an early 
stage, had settled upon the Oxus as the boundary, which defined respective 
Iranian and Turkic spheres of influence. This was upset with the coming of the 
Arabs, who were the first people to invade Turkestan from the West since 
Alexander the Great. 

It had taken the Arabs around two decades to subdue the Sassanian 
empire. However, the next phase, i.e., the conquest and subjugation of Central 
Asia was to take another century. The speed and the rapidity with which the 
Arabs had achieved their conquests of Sassanian and Byzantine territories has 
been in part attributed to the weakness of both these empires, as well as to the 
zeal and the elan of a new religion in its earliest, most youthful and vigorous 
state, firing up its followers into spilling across borders and frontiers to found a 
new empire. 

However, like most rapid changes in the history of humankind, the Arab 
expansion, too, had a technological underpinning that allowed these desert 
warriors to take over such large swaths of territory with such seeming ease. A 


number of historians have attributed the rapidity of the Arab conquest to, at 
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least in part, a technical innovation, namely the invention and popularization of 
the North—Arabian camel saddle: an event that had "transformed the economic, 
political, and social history of the Middle East’! 

The new saddle allowed for the positional stability of the rider, which, in 
turn, enabled the camel mounted warriors to wield lances and swords much 
more effectively. Previously, they had been restricted to the use of bow and 
arrows as their principle weapons. Even the camel—mounted archers benefited 
greatly with the introduction of the new saddle as it provided a much more 
stable platform for shooting arrows from a moving target. The impact of this 
technological innovation was extensive and far-reaching, and revolutionized the 
conduct of warfare in the Middle East and North Africa for the next fifteen 
centuries. 110 

To hold the outpost at Marv, at the very extremity of the empire, the 


Arabs resorted to bringing in Arab colonizers. 


The Arabs settled some 50,000 Arab families in the oasis in 671 [CE]. This 
was the largest group of Arab settlers outside of Arabia, and explains why 
the Khurasan and Merv soon became important centres of Islamic military 
and cultural influence. By 730 [CE], most of the settlers had become 
farmers and put down strong roots in the Merv region.!" 


This action was to have far reaching consequences not only in marking the 


109 Richard W. Bulliet, The Camel and the Wheel (New York: Columbia University Press, 1990) 87. 
10 For a detailed discussion of the subject see: Ibid., 87-110. Also discussed in: Christian, A 
History of Russia, Central Asia and Mongolia, 308. 

111 Christian, 308. 
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area with a strong stamp of Arab-Islamic culture, but also in elevating Khurasan 
in both political and military spheres within the Islamic empire in the coming 
decades. 

The first serious attempts to cross the Oxus River for the purpose of 
conquest were made by the Umayyad governor Qutaiba b. Muslim around 705 
CE. Trans-Oxiana at that time lacked any political or military unity and Qutaiba 
seemed to have played off local rivalries skilfully in order to advance his sphere 
of political control. As a result, one by one, all major towns of Central Asia 
(Bukhara, Samargand, and Balkh) fell to the advancing Muslim armies. At 
Bukhara, Qutaiba founded a central mosque, a step that was to foretell Bukhara's 
rise to a major centre of Islamic learning in the following centuries.!!2 

This stage of the Arab advance seems to have been marked by its rather 


slow pace of advance and conquest. 


The slowness of the conquest is explained partly by the fact that the Arabs 
themselves were satisfied for a long time with military booty and tribute, 
and had no intention of making a permanent conquest of the country, and 
partly by the struggle with natural obstacles.1 

However, it was around this time that a major revolt broke out against the 


Umayyad dynasty ruling from Damascus, which was then replaced by the 


Abbasids, and Qutaiba, an appointee of the previous administration, was 


112 Christian, 309. 
113 Barthold, Turkestan, 182. 
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murdered. This revolt was masterminded and led by the Khurasani military and 
political elements along with contingents of their followers and clients from 
Trans—Oxiana. The spark of the revolt was ignited in the villages of Khurasan 
especially around Marv. These were the villages settled by the initial Arab 
conquerors of Khurasan who had become agriculturalists and by now 
entertained serious grievances against the central government in Syria.1!4 Since 
Khurasani elites had been the instigators and the biggest supporters of the revolt, 
the importance of the province and its influence also increased substantially at 
the Abbasid court, which sat in the newly established City of Peace (Madinat as— 
Salam) or Baghdad as it was to be known later. Khurasanian Arabs and their 
clients who had captured the state now constituted the new central standing 
army of the Abbasids.5 As well, several Trans—Oxianian families such as 
Barmakids achieved strong influence at the Abbasids court, providing a number 
of Viziers to the caliphs. 

For a while after the Abbasids’ ascent to power, Khurasan was ruled 
directly from Baghdad. However, by the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Tahirids— an old Sassanian family, were appointed as hereditary governors of 
Khurasan and Trans—Oxiana. 

In the caliphate of al-Ma'mun (813-33), the ruling members of the 
[Tahirid] family were named hereditary governors of Samarqand, 
Farghana and Herat, without further supervision or control.1!¢ 


114 For more details on the nature of the Abbasid revolt see Lapidus, A History of Islamic Societies, 
64— 70. 

15 Lapidus, 71. 

6 Tbid., 74. 
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The next decisive battle marking the Muslim advance into Central Asia 
was fought at Talas — located in the present-day southern Kazakhstan- in 751 
CE, where local Turkic tribes supported by Chinese forces were decisively 
defeated, thereby ending "Chinese ambitions west of the Tarim basin for almost a 
millennium."!!” This battle marked the true beginning of the Islamic era in the 


region with no other political or military rivals left to contest the territories. 


Conversions to Islam 

Prior to Islam, most of the inhabitants of central Asia were either 
Zoroastrians or Buddhists. However, other religions were certainly not 
unknown. Christianity was present in the form of proselytizing Nestorian 
Catholics who appear to have been fairly numerous in certain localities, and even 
Judaism had many adherents. 

Archaeological evidence shows that at Talas (modern Dzhambul) local 

populations professed Zoroastrianism, Christianity and Buddhism as 

well as a local version of the Bacchic cult, a cult devoted to a fertility 

goddess, Anahit, and the traditional Turkic worship of the heavens, or 

Tengri.118 

Consequently, conversion to Islam was a slow process especially given 


such a varied and heterodox local religious scene. Nevertheless, it proceeded 


slowly but surely and in the words of a historian: " Islam failed as a tornado [but] 


117 Christian, A History of Russia, Central Asia and Mongolia, 311-312. 
"8 Tbid., 
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succeeded as a glacier."1!9 

Although some remnants of the former religions and their adherents 
continue to survive to this very day, this new diversity was within a central 
unifying fabric of the Islamic cultural milieu which came to dominate the 
cultural and social landscape for the region for the next millennium and a half. 

As to the nature of conversions, i.e., whether it was voluntary or forced, "it 
is now apparent that conversion by force, while not unknown in Muslim 
countries, was, in fact, rare. Muslim conquerors ordinarily wished to dominate 
rather than convert, and most conversions to Islam were voluntary ."!2° In 
addition, for historical purposes, it is well neigh impossible to establish whether 
most people converted as a result of ‘personal illumination’ or for the sake of 
material or social benefits or perhaps (as is more likely) as a combination of the 
two factors. Moreover, conversion to Islam did not necessarily imply a complete 
turning from an old life to a totally new life. While it eitdiled the acceptance of 
new religious beliefs, including belief in God and the Prophet, and a sense of 
membership in a new religious community, the new beliefs, practices, and 
loyalties were not necessarily exclusive. Most converts retained a deep 
attachment to the cultures and communities from which they came.!?! 

The conversions to Islam followed different paths in the nomadic milieu 


of Arabia than in the more urban settled societies of the Middle East and the 


119 S. A.M. Adshead quoted in Christian, 310. 
120 Lapidus, 244. 
21 Tbid. 
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oasis—based urban cities of Trans—Oxiana. In the former case, the conversions 
seemed to have followed a pattern of responding to the needs of a pastoral 
nomadic population split into various tribal groups for "a larger framework for 
political and economic integration, a more stable state, and a more imaginative 
and encompassing moral vision to cope with the problems of a tumultuous 
society."!22 In other words, conversion to Islam represented a completely new 
social, political and moral order for the nomadic Arabians that allowed them to 
transcend the petty rivalries between the tribes and reach beyond a world-view 
solely based on a pastoral economy. In addition, this new world-view also 
placed the Arabs in a privileged position by the virtue of being the first Muslims, 
as well as by their manifest military and political superiority over the conquered 
non-Arab populations. 

: In contrast, the process of conversion followed a different path among the 
urban centres of the Middle East and the southern Central Asia. Here the 
transformation of the religious and cultural identities was a two-part process. In 
the first century of Islam, the Arabs though numerically small, enjoyed an elite 
status by the virtue of being conquerors and in fact discouraged conversion to 
Islam in order to safeguard and perpetuate their privileged position. Thus, 
historians believe that majority of the population in Iran and southern Central 


Asia was still non-Muslim up to the tenth century of the Common Era.!23 


122 Thid., 245. 
123 Thid. 
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However, conversion to Islam conferred certain advantages and provided 
an avenue for social mobility for the non-Arab populations, and in keeping with 
the universal claims of Islam and its declared message of universality of its 
teachings and equality among the believers, it was hard to keep the native 
populations from eventually converting to Islam: 

Muslim rule offered substantial incentives for conversion. It formed a 

protective umbrella over Muslim communities and conferred the 

prestige of the state on Muslim religious life. Political patronage 

allowed for the establishment of mosques, the organization of the 

pilgrimage, and the creation of the Muslim judicial institutions.!74 

Thus, when the old social and religious orders began to break down in the 
tenth century, the process of conversion picked up significantly leading to a re— 
constitution of the social order along the lines of Islamic social, political and 
ethical principles, thereby setting the stage for the existence of a truly Islamic 
cultural identity in these areas. This new cultural identity certainly borrowed a 
large number of elements from the pre-existing civilisations, but was, 
nevertheless, uniquely Islamic in its overall framework. In fact, it may be argued 
that the very act of accepting various previous traditions, customs and 
institutions and incorporating them in the new social order lent a greater 
strength to the new cultural identity that developed as a consequence of this 
process. 


Conversions from Judaism, Christianity, and Zoroastrianism to Islam 
124 Tbid. 


ce, 


were accompanied by the formation of an urban and urbane high 

Islamic literary culture and proper forms of Sufi belief and worship 

which could be substituted for former religious cultures. To adherents 

of the monotheistic and communalist faiths, Islam offered the same 

variety of intellectual, legal, theological and mystical appeals. While 

Islam had a specific religious orientation toward the inscrutable and 

untrammelled will of Allah and the necessity for submission of spirit 

and actions to the will of God, its basic religious positions | were 

fundamentally similar to those of the other monotheistic religions. 125 

In Central Asia, the first conversions appear to have taken place in the 
urban areas where the cultural influence of the new religion was the strongest. 
Often times, as a form of protest against the ruling authority and the official 
clergy, such conversions were to what has been described as 'non-orthodox' sects 
of Islam, ie., either Sufi or other heterodox Shi’ a sects. By the end the ninth 
century, historical sources indicate, most of the towns in Trans—Oxiana were 
already Muslim. Soon thereafter, some local intellectuals like Firdowsi and al- 
Biruni even felt that they had to salvage a part of the old traditions and manners, 
lest they be lost to posterity for ever.!26 

The completion of the process however, was only possible after the 
conversion of the pastoral Turkic populations to Islam, which took place in the 


tenth and the eleventh centuries. It is believed that the early spread of Islam to 


these nomadic communities was through caravan leaders and merchants who 


125 Tbid., 246. 

126 Christian, 313. Firdowsi's Shanameh was a self avowed attempt to preserve the glories and the 
tales of a rapidly disappearing past while al-Biruni performed the same task for earlier scientific 
methods and customs. See al-Biruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations (Lahore: Hijra Publications, 
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acted as the middlemen in the nomadic-sedentary commercial trade.!?” The 
efforts of these merchants were further supplemented by Muslim Sufis and 
mystics, who moved out into the steppe lands in order to proselytize among the 
pagan Turkic tribal populations seeking to convert them to the new religion. 

It would appear that Sufism had a much greater role to play in the 
conversion of large numbers of Turks to Islam than did the “representatives of 


7 


scriptural theology.” In fact according to some notable scholars, the rise of 
missionary activity in the Central Asian steppe is closely tied in with the rise of 
Sufi movements in Islam.!78 There are no reliable records on how or when the 
vast majority of Turkic tribes converted to Islam. The first record of a mass 
conversion is that of the legendary Satuq Boghra Khan (with 200,000 tents) in 960 
CE at the hands of an anonymous Sufi, and it is one of the few salient instances 
when this process is evident for historians.!2? In another case, a Sufi, Abu Imran 
miceonrqahat a “felt-wearing ascetic” is said to have converted fifty thousand 
people to Islam.!%° 

Barthold says of this process of conversion: 

Islamic propaganda affected mainly the immediate neighbors of the 

Muslim world, as a corollary of the political and cultural influence of 

the Muslim states. Independent of government policy, Islam was 


spread by darvish mystics who are perhaps the only representative of a 
missionary movement, internal or external in the Muslim world. The 


127 For more details on the nature of this economic exchange, see the beginning of the first chapter 
of this thesis. 

128 Barthold, Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasions, 255. 

129 Barthold, Four Studies on the History of Central Asia, 20. 

130 W. Madelung, “The Spread of Maturidism and the Turks” in: ACT AS IV Congresso de 
Estudos Arabes e Islamicos., (Lieden: E. J. Brill, 1971), 121. 
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shaykhs of the darvish orders were always more successful on the 

steppes than in the more civilized regions, yet they confined their 

activities to the near-lying steppes and did not undertake any distant 

expeditions.!5! 

With the adoption of Islam, the Turkic elites of the Seljuq tribes also 
encountered fewer difficulties when they expanded their military and political 
control to Iran and the Middle East proper. Thus the conversions of the Turks 
seemed to have eased the traditional tensions associated with the establishment 
of nomadic regimes over sedentary populations. This is another example of 
various incentives and allures -spiritual, material and political- that the 
conversion process seemed to have for the nomadic populations on the periphery 
of Islamic empires in the region. 

In order to better understand the impulse to convert the non-Muslim 
populations of Central Asia and to comprehend the nature of Sufism and its 


practices, the next section will outline a brief history of Sufism and analyze the 


major Sufi orders that were operational in Central Asia. 


Sufism: Early Origins 


The origins of Sufism remain clouded in uncertainty. The word Tasawwuf 
(mysticism) is derived from the Arabic word for wool (suf), in reference to the 
coarse garments of wool, which were the hallmark of the ascetics and mystics of 


Islam. These woolen garments were regarded as representative of the simple life 


131 Barthold. Four Studies, 20. 
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as enjoined by the Prophet and his immediate successors, as described by 
Mas'udi in his Muruju’ dh—-Dhahab.!* In later years, the woollen garments became 
a symbol of a silent protest against the luxury of the world. This usage can also 
be found in the Persian language 'pashmina—push' or 'wool—wearer', in reference 
to ascetics.!93 The term Sufi did not come in use until the middle of the eighth 
century CE. Jami's Nafahatu ’I-Uns states that the term was first applied to Abu 
Hashim, the Syrian (d. 776).!34 While al-Qushayri (d. 1046-7)!55 states that the 
term first came into usage a little before 200 A.H., and Ibn Nadim’'s Fihrist of the 
tenth century CE, lists the first known Sufi writer as Yahya b. Mu' adh of Ray (d. 
82] )4%6 

The beginning of Sufism as a definable entity can be placed at the end of 
the eighth and beginning of the ninth century CE with a fair amount of certainty. 
Although there is ample evidence of an early ascetic movement within Islam as 
typified by Uways al-Qarani (lived around 640/19), sources of the Benoa do not 
classify such individuals as Sufis. Debates surrounding the origins and sources of 
the Sufi doctrine have aroused a fair amount of speculation but generally fall 


under four main hypothesizes: 


132 E.G. Browne, “The Sufi Mysticism: Iran, Arabia and Central Asia.” in The Sufi Mystery 
Nathaniel P. Archer, (London: Octagon Press, 1980), 164. 
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i. Sufism represents the esoteric doctrine of the Prophet; this is the prevalent view held 
by the Sufis themselves. The justification for such declarations have been 
supported by quoting various passages of the Qur'an: 'I was a Hidden Treasure 
and I desired to be known’, 'God was, and there was naught beside Him;’ and the 
hadith: ‘Whosoever knoweth himself knoweth his Lord.’ This theory has been 


embraced by almost all denominations of Sufis. 


ii. Sufism developed as a Persian response to Arab dominance. This theory is difficult 
to either prove or disprove, since our knowledge of the undercurrents in 
Sassanid thought is negligible, making it difficult to test this theory on any 
historical basis. Furthermore, even though the Persian element has greatly 
contributed to Sufism, one of the first orders to emerge was the Rifa‘iyya, 
founded by an Arab, Ahmad ibn’ Ali al-Rifa'a (d. 1182j 578) from southern 
Iraq.!87 There were also many Arab mystics such as Muhyiyyud-Din ibn al- 
Arabi and Inu al—Farid who exerted a great influence over Sufism. It is also 
difficult to reconcile this Persian re—action theory with the appearance of Sufi 
orders in North Africa and Spain. Furthermore, by associating Sufism with a 
particular nationality and ethnicity (which is contrary to the historical evidence 
we possess), this theory can not account for the near universal appeal of Sufism 


in both Arab and non-Arab Islamic lands. 


137 S. H Nasr. "The Rise and Development of Persian Sufism” in Leonard Lewisohn (ed.), The 
Heritage of Sufism: Classical Persian Sufism from its Origins to Rumi (700-1300) (Oxford: Oneworld, 
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iii. Sufism developed as a result of Neo—Platonist influence on Islam. 


Dr. Browne espouses the theory that: 


So far as Sufism was not an independent manifestation of that 

mysticism which, because it meets the requirements and satisfies the 
cravings of a certain class of minds existing in all ages and in most 
civilised communities, must be regarded as a spontaneous 

phenomenon, recurring in many similar but unconnected forms 
wherever the human mind continues to concern itself with the problems 
of the Wherefore, the Whence, and the Whither of the Spirit, it is probable 
that it has been more indebted to Neo—Platonism than to any 

other system. 1°8 


There is an overlap in the timeline between the emergence of Sufism and 
the emergence of Neo-Platonist philosophy in the Islamic lands.!%? However, it is 
difficult to draw a necessary strict correlation between the two. The translation 
movement from Greek/Syriac to Arabic as typified in Yahya ibn’ Adi, did not 
truly flourish until the tenth century (and as stated earlier we see the emergence 
of Sufis in the 8th and 9th century), even though Dr. Browne carefully maintains 


that a connection between Plotinus and the East can be drawn earlier on a 


number of grounds, e.g. that Plotinus visited Persia!#° to study philosophy (as 


138 Browne, 169. 

139 The founding of the Bayt al—-Hikma by the Abbasid Caliph al—Ma'mun (d. 833) did mark the 
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medical texts in the early period. 
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documented by his biographer Porphyry,) and that seven Neo-Platonic 
philosophers were exiled by the intolerance of the Byzantine emperor Justinian 
to the Persian court of Naushirwan (532 CE).!41 These facts notwithstanding, Dr. 
Browne admits there are some difficulties with this these as it leaves a number of 


important questions unanswered. 


iv. Sufism had an independent origin. The fourth theory is rather straightforward: it 
maintains that Sufism arose as a spontaneous movement to the call to worship, 
initially as an experience rather then a doctrine. The similarity with other esoteric 
movements does not necessarily imply that one is generated by another, but may 
be the result of shared human compulsions. The thirst for the ‘experience of the 
Divine’ arises in all religions, and their origins are all equally difficult to explain. 
The rise of a Sufi doctrine, however, followed shortly after the appearance of the 
first Sufis. It began to mature in the ninth and tenth centuries CE, marked by a 


split between the 'sober' and ‘intoxicated’ Sufis. 


Sufis of Central Asia 
Central Asia was marked by the activities of the Sufis who contributed to 
the organization of a new Islamic Central Asian society not only by encouraging 


peoples’ conversion, but also by founding new social institutions and by making 


up his own school. I find it difficult to believe that Plotinus left any definable mark upon Persia 
during his short stay (less then a year and accompanying a failed conquest). 
141 Browne, 170. 
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significant contributions to local literature, music and oral traditions. The region 
also produced major Sufi orders such as the Nagshbandiyya (in the 14th century) 
as well as the Yasawiya and Kubrawiyya (both in the 12‘ century), that were to 
influence not only the region itself by being active (and at time dominant) 
players in the cultural and political fields, but also other surrounding areas such 
as Iran, the Subcontinent and Anatolia. 

We will now briefly look at some of the major Sufi orders that originated 


in Central Asia and their impact upon the course of history. 


Yassaviyya 

Little is known about the life of Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn ' Ali of the town 
of Yasi (present day Turkestan), the eponymous founder of the Yassaviyya order. 
However the Yasavi tradition played a significant role in the formation of a 
Turkish ieianiie tradition, by incorporating Turkish customs into ritual and 
practice.!42 The Yasavi order which developed was an order of wanderers, there 
being few distinct branches or permanent settlements, except those associated 
with the tombs of these shaykhs to which pilgrimage became a permanent 
feature of Central Asian life. The Yasavi way was one of holiness and a method 
of religious practice, which displaced the ancient religion of the Turks. In this 
sense it was not a mystical Way, but rather an intermediate stage between old 


beliefs and formalized Islam. These wanderers spread the tradition throughout 


12 Tringham, 58. 
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Turkestan and among the Kyrgyz, from eastern Turkestan northwards into 
Trans—Oxiana, southwards into Khurasan, and finally westwards into Azerbaijan 
and then Anatolia.4? The order stressed the retreat (khalwa) and played an 
influential role in the formation of future Turkic dynasties in Central Asia and 
the Middle East. It has been argued by Andras Bodrogligeti, that Ahmad Yasavi's 
pan- Turkic sentiments were the prototype on which Muhammad Shaybani 


Khan based his Uzbek dynasty.!4 


Kubrawtyya 

Najm ad-—din Kubra (d. 1221 CE) was born in Khiva and eventually 
received the khirqa 145 from Isma'il al-Qasri who was the shaykh of the great 
Persian Sufi poet Farid ad-din' Attar (d. 1225). Najm ad—Din eventually settled in 
his native Khwarizm and built a khanagah (Sufi retreat) where he trained a 
number of remarkable men. Najm ad—Din ae to fall victim to the Mongol sack 
of Khwarizm in 1221 CE. No definite branches stem directly from Najm ad-Din 
himself, but rather from his Kubrawiyya ta‘ifa 4°centred around his tomb, which 
had a convent. This order was to eventually secure the adherence of Berke, the 


Khan of the Golden Horde. 


1483 Tbid., 59. 

144 Anras J.E Bodrogligeti. “Yasavi Ideology in Muhammad Shaybani Khans' Vision of an Uzbek 
Islamic Empire” in Journal of Turkish Studies, Vol. 18, 1994, Department of Near Eastern 
Languages and Civilization, Harvard University, 41. 

145 A dervish's patched garment, symbolizing his vows of obedience to the rule of his order. 

146 Tariqga is the method or Way, while ta’ifa is the organization 
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Khwajagan—e Nagshbandiyya 

This order is perhaps the most widespread of all Sufi orders, not only in 
Central Asia, but all over the Muslim world. Historically, the spiritual path 
known as the Naqshbandiyya can be divided into three stages of evolution, each 
of which pivots around a charismatic figure who developed new spiritual 
practices and even redefined the identity of the spiritual heritage. The first stage 
began with Abd al-Khaliq al-Ghijduwani (d.575/1179).147 This is the pre— 
historic stage where the order is thought to represent an offshoot of an older Sufi 
order. ' Abd al-Khaliq was responsible for stressing certain practices which he 
formulated as the eight rules!48 which governed the lives of the members 
associated with the order. It is stated that Abd al-Khaliq was taught the exercise 
of 'the restrained breath’ by al—Khadir, the spirit of Islamic gnosis. The sixth in 
spiritual line from Abd al-Khaliq was Muhammad ibn Baha’ ad-din an- 
Nagshbandi (d. 1318 CE) after whom the order is named. 

Baha’ ad—Din was a Tajik, and his appearance marks the second stage of 
development, when this Way acquired the name Naqshbandiyya.!4#? Baha ad—Din 


became associated with a Turkish dervish named Khalil (d. 1340), the son of a 


147 Arthur F.Buehler. "The Naqshbandiyya in Timurid India: The Central Asian Legacy” in Journal 
of Islamic Studies, Vol. 7., No.2., 1996. Oxford Press, 209. Deweese also argues that there are 
innate difficulties in linking these two figures, as demonstrated by Wilfred Madelung (1987). 
Deweese, The Masha ‘ikh—I Turk and the Khojagan, 189. 

M48 1, Yad kardan-remebrence, ii. Baz gashtan-restraint, iii. Nigah dashtan—watchfulness, iv. Yad 
dashtan— recollection, v. Hosh dar dam—awareness while breathing, vi. Safar dar watan-journeying 
in one's homeland. vii. Nazar bar gadam—watching one's steps. viii. Khalwat dar anjuman-solitude 
in a crowd. 
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Chagatai prince Yasavur, whom he had apparently first seen in a dream.!>° This 
dervish became Sultan Khalil of Trans Oxiana,!5! and Baha ad—Din served him 
for six years. After Khalil's fall in 1318 CE, Baha ad-Din grew discouraged with 
worldly success and returned to his Bukharan village of Rewartun where he 
resumed his spiritual career .52 He maintained the practices of Abd al-Khalig 
with some slight modifications changing the eight rules to eleven. Trimingham 
states that Baha ad—Din's importance centred around his efforts and subsequent 
efforts of the Naqshbandis to bring tribes and sedentary peoples within the fold 


of Sunni Islam: 


From an Islamic point of view it was especially important in ensuring 

the attachment of Turkish peoples to the Sunni tradition. Baha ad—Din's 
mausoleum and the attached convent (a magnificent structure was 
erected in AD 1544 by Amr J Abd al-J Aziz Khan) became one of the most 
important places of pilgrimage in Central Asia. 


The third stage revolves around an enigmatic figure, Nasir ad-Din 
"Ubaidallah al—Ahrar (d. 1490) who gave birth to the three geographical branches 
of Naqshbandis, one in Central Asia, a Western branch in Turkey and an Indian 


Branch.'4 The Naqshbandi order was to issue forth from Bukhara into all areas 


of Central Asia between the 14th and 16th centuries, finally surpassing the 


150 J, Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (London: Oxford University Press, 1973), 64. 
151 Hamid Algar. "The Naqshbandi Order: A Preliminary Survey of Its History and Significance.” 
Studia Islamica. Vol. 44, 1976, Maisonneuve—Larose, 135. 
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Yasavis and emerging as the dominate order in Central Asia. The Naqshabandis 
operated on two levels, which served the order well: at an aristocratic and elitist 
level (as demonstrated by Baha ad—Din's association with Sultan Khalil), and at 
an accessible village communal level where the order represented the popular 


face of Islamic mysticism. 


Qadiriyya 

The Qadiriyya order was founded in Baghdad by Abd al—Qadir al-Gilani, 
around 1166 CE and is only second in prestige and number of adherents to the 
Nagqshabandiyya. Early in the 12th century, this order was introduced to the 
Bulgar kingdom on the banks of the Volga River and the cities of Turkestan by 
Arab merchants. However while it continued to survive in the Caucasus, it was 
incorporated by the Yassaviyya in the Tartar regions and by the Naqshabandiyya 


in Central Asia.155 


Emergence of the Mongols & the Post-Mongol Order in Central Asia 


The coming of the Mongols in the early thirteenth century was a seminal 
event in the history of Central Asia. It marked the first time in nearly half a 
millennium that the political and the military control of the area had passed from 


the Muslim hands. Coming especially at a time when the vast majority of the 


155 Alexander Bennigsen and S. Enders Wimbush, Mystics and Commissars: Sufism in the Soviet 
Union (London: C. Hurst & Company,. 1985),. I. 
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local inhabitants had converted to Islam and the native societies had been 
islamicized, it was a particular blow to the local society. In fact, the history of the 
area has since been divided into two parts: pre and post Mongol invasion. 

Some time in the second half of the twelfth century, nomadic Mongol 
tribes in present day Mongolia began to unite under the leadership of a young 
watrior named Temujin, who was to be known by his title Chengiz Khan. After 
having consolidated his power by securing the allegiance of the neighbouring 
Uighur khanate based at Turfan as well as the Hsi-Hsia kingdom, they attacked 
China.!5° The city of Beijing was captured in 1215 CE, and then Chengiz Khan 
turned his attention east-ward to Central Asia being ruled by Khwarazmshah 
Ala al-Din Muhammad who had replaced the earlier Qarakhanid dynasty. 

The Khwarazmshah "failed to perceive how mighty an opponent had 
appeared on his eastern frontiers."5? Despite having a larger army, he was 
utterly defeated on the field of battle and died a few months later, a fugitive 
hunted by Mongol armies. While his son continued to resist for a while longer, 
the Mongol onslaught was unstoppable, and the subjugation of Central Asia was 
completed by 1223 CE. After Chengiz Khan's death the following year, his 
empire was divided among his four sons according to his will. The divisions 
were along the lines of lus, or the tribal armies that were allocated to each son. 


The youngest son, Tuloy, received Mongolia. Ogedoy, the designated successor, 


156 Soucek, A History of Inner Asia, 104-105. 
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received the supreme title of Qaghan, along with central Siberia and eastern 
Sinkiang province. Batu, the second son, received territories west of Ural River, 
whereas the eldest son Chagatay was given Trans—Oxiana and the surrounding 
territories. 

Thus began a new era in the history of Central Asia under the rule of 
Chagaty, his descendants, and then the Turkic clans who compromised the 


majority of his ulus.!58 


The Effects of the Mongol Invasion: 

The initial impact of the Mongol conquest upon the urban centres of 
Central Asia was devastating. The cities were plundered and the populations 
were decimated. In fact entire cities ceased to exist. Mirza Muhammad Haydar 
Duglat, a Chagataid prince (who himself was a descendent of Chengiz khan), 


writing two centuries later observed: 


Some of the towns of Mughalistan are mentioned by name and 
described in standard works. Among them is Balasaghun. In books of 
repute and histories, Balasaghun is said to have been one of the cities 
built by Afrasiab and [the authors] have praised it very highly. The 
author of the Surat al—lughat gives the names of eminent men of every 
town. In Samarkand, he reckons fewer than ten, but in Balasaghun he 
mentions the names of a great number of learned and notable persons, 
and quotes traditions concerning some of them. The mind is incapable 
of conceiving how there could have been, at one time and in one city, so 
many men of eminence, and now neither name nor trace is to be found 
of Balasaghun. Now in those steps called Yangi, there are remains of 


158 Grousset, The Empire of the Steppes,. 254-256. 
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many cities, in form of domes, minarets, and the traces of schools and 

monasteries....!°? 
Cities like Marv, a major urban centre renowned for its libraries, appeared to 
have been completely destroyed and the entire population murdered save for a 
few hundred skilled workers who were shipped off to Mongolia.1© In addition, 
many of the irrigation networks that had been constructed over the centuries and 
were essential for agriculture in the arid steppe region were either out—rightly 
destroyed or fell into disuse because the skilled artisans necessary for 
maintaining them had been killed. 

A fourteenth century Syrian geographer writes: 

A person who has travelled in the provinces of Turkestan and passed 

through its villages told me that only scattered traces and collapsed 

ruins have remained; the traveller sees from afar what appears like a 

village with solid buildings and green surroundings, and he looks 

forward to finding friendly inhabitants, but upon reaching it, he finds 

the buildings still standing but devoid of humans except for some 

nomads and herders, without any agriculture, for what is green there 

consists of grass as the Creator has let it grow, with steppe vegetation 

which nobody has sown or planted. 16! 

On the positive side, the Mongol conquest enlarged the region's contact 
with the surrounding steppe lands by bringing them all under a single 
suzerainty. Trade routes opened up all the way from China in the east to 


Western Asia as well as to the eastern part of Europe. Being located at the 


geographic centre of these regions, Central Asia once again became a major 


159 Mirza Muhammad Haydar Duglat, Tarikh-e Rashidi quoted in Soucek. P. 116. 
160 Soucek, 114. 
161 Shihab al-Din al-Umari (d. 1349) quoted in Soucek, 115. 
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trading area.!© As well, within a century the Mongol rulers began converting to 
Islam, and in turn became great patrons of arts and sciences. Under their 
successors, the Timurid and the Shaybanid dynasties; Central Asia was to 


become, once more, a flourishing centre of Islamic civilisation. 


The Spread of Islam in the Steppe Lands in the post-Mongol Period 


Islam played a fundamental role in the resilience of native Identity and 

renaissance during these years of Mongol rule, and an especially 

seminal part was assumed by its Sufi dimension (just as it was to do 

centuries later during the years of Soviet rule).1© 

In the ensuing political and social atmosphere, where Mongols were being 
slowly assimilated into the dominant culture of the occupied areas, Sufi 
missionary activities picked up significantly. It is thus no coincidence that, as 
previously mentioned, the most important Sufi tariqga in Central Asia, the 
Nagshbandiyya originated around this time. Not only was the Islamic identity ie 
enforced in the towns and the villages where the established cultural and literary 
norms were bound to attract the (until recently nomadic) Mongols, but 
widespread conversion was carried out among the nomadic populations in the 
steppe lands with large number of nomadic groups converting to Islam. It has 


been argued that the conversion of the Kirghiz and Kazakh as well as of the other 


nomadic people was only superficial in nature and did not affect their 'deeper 


162 Lapidus, A History of Islamic Societies, 414. 
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beliefs' and the underlying structure of their belief system. "The diversity of such 
voices is as remarkable as the extent to which they have virtually silenced other 
views.”164 However, as Devin De Weese argues, ‘Islamization’ in Central Asia 
was a two-part process that necessitated working in two different directions. On 
the one hand, it entailed the introduction of Islamic social values and religious 
beliefs into the area, while the second part was the 'nativization' of these 
patterns; i.e., their incorporation, assimilation and integration into the local 
society. So, although many critics have only emphasised the first part of the 
process, arguing that these peoples were only nominally Muslim, they have 
ignored the second part, thereby destroying ” the integrity of traditional religious 
life among Inner Asian peoples who considered themselves Muslims.”16 
Another important point to keep in mind here is that modern scholarship has 
refuted the notion that the popular or ‘village’ Islam was somehow inferior to 
the Islam of urban elites: 

Recently, for instance, assumptions of the "ignorant" or “primitive” 

nature of Islam in Afghanistan have been targeted, with arguments that 

the knowledge of Islam that reaches rural villages and nomad camps is 

not defective or significantly different in qualitative terms from the 

“high” Islamic tradition; to the contrary extensive textual bases may be 

found for the literary and oral transmissions of the material needed to 

develop Islamic—style discourse, including handbooks, verse summaries 

of the essentials of the faith, hagiographies, poetic divans and prayer 

collections, and heroic and romantic tales enunciating Islamic themes, 

but including as well the individuals able to communicate those literary 


sources to an even wider audience.!6 


164 Devin Deweese, Islamization and Native Religion in the Golden Horde (University Park, Pa: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1994), 51. 
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Evolution of Central Asian Islamic Society under the Timurids and_the 


Shaybanids 


The political control eventually passed from the Mongol Chagataids to the 
Timurids— a Turkic dynasty founded by Amir Timur (d. 1405) of the Barlas 
tribes. Timur himself was the last of the great steppe conquerors and his empire 
included not only Central Asia, but also Iran, Iraq, Anatolia and northern India, 
as well as the Caucasus. While he invaded and sacked other countries and cities, 
he lavishly embellished his capital Samarqand with the finest architecture, forced 
skilled artisans to settle there, and patronized arts and sciences. The dynasty that 
he established was to restore the urban centres of Central Asia to their former 
glory. "If the Mongol interlude (1220-1370) was a traumatic experience in the 
history of Central Asia, the Timurid period (1370-1507) can be viewed as 
ultimately its most glorious one."!? Under the later Timurids, the capital was 
shifted to Herat, which, in turn, became the leading city of Central Asia. One of 
the madrasahs that Ulugh Beg, the second Timurid ruler, founded at Bukhara, 
became a famous centre of Mathematics and Astronomy and possessed perhaps 
the leading observatory in the world at that time. Ulugh Beg also collected 
leading scholars from across the Islamic world to teach at this and other 
institutions of learning. 


Both the origins and eventual destinies of these people are revealing 
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for the cosmopolitan intellectual climate then prevailing in the Dar al- 
Islam. The community could achieve brilliant results in the exact 
sciences that still matched those of contemporary Europe, if it was 
stimulated by an inspired sponsor like Ulugh Beg.16 


Since the early Islamic period, Muslim Central Asia and Iran had been tied 
to each other by culture, geography, politics and religion. The collapse of the 
Timurid empire however, was to herald the parting of the ways for the two 
regions. The Timurids were replaced by the equally staunchly Sunni Uzbeks in 
Central Asia, while in Iran, Shi'a Safavids took power. This break was to cut 
Central Asia off from direct access to the wider Sunni Muslim world for the next 
few centuries: 

While Persian held sway in Iran, Turkish peoples and Chagatay literary 

culture grew stronger in the east. Though it preserved a rich component 

of its Middle Eastern Islamic heritage, Transoxiana under Uzbek rule 

was integrated once again into Inner Asia, and became the urban and 

agricultural centre of Inner Asian—Islamic civilisation.1° 

Uzbek domination of central Asia commenced in the early sixteenth 
century under the Shaybanid Dynasty, and, in the form of various dynasties that 
ruled over different khanates, continued until the eve of the Russian conquest. 
Uzbeks, the last great nomadic people to found an empire in Central Asia (as we 
have seen in the first chapter,) were eventually sedentarized and, in time, became 
great patrons of the elite urban culture of Central Asia. While the Chagatay 
Turkish language, which had evolved under the Timurids as a court language 
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and had extensive borrowing from Persian, continued to be promoted by the 
Shaybanids, Persian literary culture was far from neglected. In fact support for 
the Persian literary tradition and of the traditional Sunni Islamic institutions 
appear to have been the two pillars upon which Shaybanid claims to legitimacy 
rested.!70 The Shaybanid rulers not only used Islamic scripture and the prophetic 
Hadiths as support for their claim to kingship, in addition to supporting the 
traditional Islamic educational and legal institutions as sources of legitimacy, but 


also became disciples of Nagshbandi Sufi masters. 


The religious elites played a large role in the legitimization of the 

regime. These elites included the ulama' who taught in the madrassahs, 

but ever since the Timurid period the leading position was held by the 

Nagqshbandis... Sufis played a large political role in protecting Muslim 

populations from oppression, winning over the souls of the kings and 

defending the Muslim way of life. Sufi leaders who had contacts in 

reaches of society united the Inner Asian communities.!7! 

In short, the Shaybanids became the very models of Perso—Islamic kings. 
This adoption of the Persianate Islamic institutions by the ruling classes as a 
source of legitimacy among the masses is also a good indication of the strength 
these institutions had acquired within the Central Asian social context. By the 


sixteenth century, Islam had become deeply entrenched as the overarching social 


factor in Central Asia that had permeated every aspect of the society. 
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Central Asia on the eve of the Russian invasion 
Thus on the eve of the Russian invasion of Central Asia, we find a native society 
that had evolved over a period of a thousand years and had managed to weave 
strands of Islamic religion, culture and institution into its very fabric. Bukhara in 
the middle of the nineteenth century was organized like any other contemporary 
Islamic society. It had a strongly organized religious component that provided 
the central axis around which the society revolved. Bukhara's religious 
administration was under the authority of a state appointed Shaikh ul-Islam (as 
in the Ottoman Empire) as well as a Qazi Kalan who was in charge of the legal 
and judicial administration as well as of the religious schools and colleges of 
learning. 

The judicial aspect of the religious administration was also responsible for 
Qazis and their assistants who were responsible for deciding judicial cases and 
for insuring the compliance of the state with the eigious law. All of this 
religious organization was under the direct control of the ruler.!72 

These religious elements also wielded considerable social power and were 
part of the upper strata of the society: 

The social power of the ‘ulama’ of Bukhara was enhanced by their 

corporate organization. The religious establishment included organized 

privileged groups such as sayyids, or the descendants of the Prophet, 


the mirs, or descendants of the first three Caliphs, and the khwajas, or 
descendants of the early Arab conquerors.!7% 
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Also strongly active among the population were various Sufi orders, the few 
most important of which have been dealt with in the beginning of this chapter. 
While Sufis enjoyed very widespread support in the countryside, they were also 
present in the urban areas where they co-existed along with the’ official’ 
religious clergy. The Sufis lodged in khangahs and the tombs of the saints and 
apart from the initiates in the orders, there also existed fraternities of lay 
brothers. It is also interesting to note that the movements for reform within the 
society were also being led by the members of clergy, as was the opposition to 
the cause of reform.!74 Most of the objections from the more conservative minded 
ulema to the new education system were based on the fear that "the Reformists 
would turn their pupils into infidels and Islam would suffer permanent damage 


from these new ideas."!75 


The Russian Conquest and its Consequences: 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, Russia commenced its 
occupation of Central Asia. One by one, all the city-states fell to the advancing 
Russian tide, as has been described in detail in the first chapter. Tashqand was 
occupied in 1865, Samargand in 1868, and in 1897, the process was completed 
when the Pamir region in present day Tajikistan was finally incorporated into the 


Czarist Empire. At the Congress of Berlin in 1878, all of Central Asia was 
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recognized as a part of the Russian Empire.!”6 The Russian government launched 
a series of new political and social actions that were designed to disrupt the 
traditional pattern of the Central Asian societies and to facilitate their 
incorporation into the Czarist Empire. 

The foremost of these measures involved establishing various different 
geographical boundaries that were created for the purpose of setting up the new 
Russian administration. These changes were administered with no consultations 
or input from the local populace even though they were to affect the life of the 
locals in very significant ways.!””7 With the exception of the Khanates of Khiva 
and Bukhara, which were considered protectorates, the rest of Central Asia was 
placed under the military administration of the Turkestan Governorate.!”8 Native 
Muslims were not considered full and equal citizens of the empire, but were 
allowed their own judicial system based on the Shari'at Law and were granted 
exception from the military service. 

The policy of the Russians towards the Muslims of this region was a 

classic colonial one: they made no attempt to russify the natives or to 

introduce European civilisation to the territory. Russian authorities 

tried unsuccessfully to isolate the country, to protect it from all outside 

influence (especially that of Volga Tatars), and to maintain it in a state 


of medieval stagnation, hoping thus to remove any possibility of 
organized national resistance.!” 


1% Lapidus, 430. 

177 Soucek, 202. 

178 Greater Central Asia under the Russian rule was divided into four administrative regions: 
Governorate of the Steppes, Governorate of Turkestan and the two protectorates of Bukhara and 
Khiva. 
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In addition, Russian policy also used subtle but strong attempts at a slow 
cultural and religious assimilation.!®° The other major change was the arrival of 
ethnic Russian settlers —- both urban and rural- that took over some of the prime 
farming land. The arrival of the settlers was also accompanied by the 
introduction of cotton as a major crop. The last mentioned move reflects the 
typical 19th century colonial nature of the Russian enterprise in Central Asia, as 
the new colony was immediately used for the production of raw materials. This 
cotton 'mono-culture’ became so pervasive that Central Asia was reduced to 
importing wheat and other cereal crops from Russia, since most of the cultivated 
area was used to grow cotton.18! 

Another major consequence of the Russian occupation and the policies 
aimed at Muslim assimilation was the emergence of an indigenous reform 
movement. This movement was known as the usul-e jadid (new method 
movement, so called after the new methods of education propagated by its 
adherents) The Jadid movement had its origins among the Tatar intellectuals. 
However. After the Russian occupation, it also became widespread in Central 
Asia with a number of Jadid schools appearing in the area and many of the 


young intellectuals propagating its cause.162 
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Central Asia under the Bolshevik Rule 
The first serious revolt in Central Asia erupted in 1916, in the middle of the First 
World War. As second-class citizens of Russia, Central Asians had been exempt 
from military service. However, terrible human losses incurred on the 
battlefields forced the Russian government to extend the draft to Central Asia. To 
compound insult to injury, Central Asians, with a proud martial tradition, were 
not enlisted as fighting soldiers, but rather into labour battalions to perform 
menial tasks behind the front-lines. This caused a general revolt all over Central 
Asia. The revolt was eventually crushed with great brutality and great loss of 
life.185 
It was thus that the communist revolution in Russia, which promised 
national liberation to minorities, brought a degree of hope to the Muslims of 
Central Asia and they were initially favourably disposed towards the new 
ne Communists also promised complete freedom of religion and national 
autonomy to the Muslims in two explicit declarations.!*4 
However, as explained in chapter one, these hopes came to naught and 
after the success of the Bolshevik revolution, a territorial de—limitation was 
carried out in Turkestan, where the area was split to provide homelands to the 
various ‘nationalities’. 


During the initial consolidation of communist rule in Central Asia, 
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achieved, with the help of local Muslim reformists, the Communist regime 
tolerated the traditional role of Islam in society: 

Muslim Leaders who joined the Communist Part remained partial to 

Islamic culture, and exercised authority in all the Muslim republics. 

Islam was left relatively unhindered, but various administrative 

measures were adopted by the Bolsheviks to weaken the economic and 

cultural power of the clerics. These measures included: the liquidation 

of the waqfs, which were the basis of the clerical economic power, the 

suppression of the religious (shariat) and customary (adat) courts, and 

the elimination of the confessional school system (mekteps and 

medressehs).185 

Starting in 1928, however, a frontal assault was launched upon Islam by 
the Soviet authorities. Thousands of mosques were closed and most clerics were 
arrested or executed. All of this was coupled with an intense anti—Islam 
propaganda. While official atheist committees were set up all across the Soviet 
Union, Islam was a particular target. Between 1930 and 1939 alone, the Soviet 
authorities closed around 26,000 mosques and many of them were actually 
destroyed by the state.!8° The state aimed to destroy the very foundations of the 
native communities and their organization along traditional religious lines. For 
this purpose the following were also forbidden: the call to prayer, collection of 
the alms (zakat) performing communal prayers in the mosques, the propagation 
of the teachings of Islam in public or private and celebration of religious 


ceremonies in the mosques such as weddings, circumcision, fasting etc.18” 


We have seen how Central Asian society evolved over the course of more 
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than a thousand years, incorporating Islam as an essential and perhaps the 
central strand in the complex fabric of the society. The penetration of Islam in 
Central Asia was a slow process that took many centuries. We have looked at the 
process of conversion and how the change was brought about slowly but surely 
over many generations. We have also analyzed the nature of the Sufi orders, 
their modus operandi, and their transcendent and evolving role from being mere 
spiritual brotherhoods to social, cultural and even political players on the social 
landscape. Over such a long period of time, Islam managed to infiltrate every 
aspect of society, from traditional customs such as wedding ceremonies and 
dress habits to the creation of a new Persio—Islamic literary tradition that gave 
birth to new literary languages like Chagatay. During the course of the Mongol 
invasions, Islam provided the central role in the process of the continuation of 
the local culture and traditions, and through the Sufi activities, even managed to 
convert the Mongols and turned them into patrons of the me civilisation and 
facilitated their absorption into the native culture. 

However, the suppression of Islam during the Soviet period, and the 
vehemence with which the state sought to subjugate it, caused major disruptions 
in Central Asian society. This campaign of eradication created a chasm within 
the society, where while the elites still continued to derive their legitimacy from 
the traditional concepts inherent in the Central Asian societies, the very glue 


holding these traditional world-view together was under constant attack. 
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Conclusion 


Over the last two chapters we have seen how a unique set of 
circumstances and social evolutionary dynamics shaped Central Asian societies 
over the last fifteen centuries. The origin of these dynamics lay in the unique 
geographical location of the region — it was (and to some extent, continues to be) 
a sahel, a conjunction of the desert and the sown, a region where two divergent 
strains of human society met: the nomadic pastoralist and the sedentary 
agriculturalist. The vast steppes with scarce rainfall forced a nomadic lifestyle 
upon their inhabitants where the principal form of food production was rearing 
of animals. This necessitated a pastoral way of life where people traveled where- 
ever food was to be found for their herds. It also forced a certain organization of 
society, where families were organized into clans which formed tribes and larger 
confederations. This type of organization, coupled with their lifestyle also 
afforded a natural military advantage to nomads over their sedentary 
counterparts. 

In the southern part of Central Asia, however, the presence of two great 
river — Amu Darya and Syr Darya— made perennial agriculture not only possible 
but also profitable. Here people were settled in densely concentrated pockets 
along the riverbanks or in oases and were organized into a more complex 


society. This complexity of organization was necessary to organize food 
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production by maintaining a complex irrigation system, distributing the surplus, 
and developing specialized trades. 

It was thus not surprising that the inherent need for trade between these 
two systems of food production, coupled with the strategic location of the region 
between the Middle East and China, would shape the nature of society that was 
to evolve there. The resulting relationship between the two worlds of nomads 
and farmers with their urban centres, was simultaneously both cooperative and 
hostile; though essentially binding the two in a symbiotic union. Since both the 
sedentary and the nomadic societies were specialized producers of good, they 
depended upon trade with each other for meeting their needs. Too, every so 
often, the population pressure in the steppe land would cause the nomads to 
spill over into the settled areas, supplanting the existing ruling classes. These 
nomads were usually few in numbers, and were able to achieve this feat because 
of their superior military tactics and mobility inherent in the nomadic lifestyle 
and societal organization. However, by the very act of conquering the settled 
areas and administering them, these nomadic overlords would then themselves 
adopt the ways of their subjects and lose their distinctive nomadic lifestyle. This 
constant absorption of successive nomadic peoples into urban societies was a 
characteristic feature of Central Asian societies. 

This nomadic sedentary relationship over the last millennium and a half 
also manifested itself as a linguistic cleavage. The language of the towns and 


consequently, of learning, remained Persian albeit with a heavy influence of 
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Arabic; while successive wave of Turkic nomadic migration ensured that the 
great hinterland of the steppes was always Turkic in its linguistic and cultural 
aspects. However, linguistic divide did not necessarily represent an ethnic 
division as many of the settled Turkic peoples would ultimately adopt the 
language of administration and learning. By the fifteenth century, some Turkic 
languages, such as Chagatai with heavy Persian influences, had evolved into 
court languages and thereafter bilingualism was a norm in the settled area of 
Central Asia. 

It was in the urban centres of Central Asia that the Tajik culture and 
identity were born. The population there was of diverse ethnic backgrounds but 
over the centuries had managed to evolve cultural and linguistic commonalities. 
The heterogeneous ethnic composition of the population was_ further 
supplemented by constant waves of migration from the steppes. However, it is 
important to note that the existence of an urban Tajik identity did not necessarily 
indicate a ‘national consciousness’. 

By the early sixteenth century, Uzbeks — the last of the great nomadic 
confederations to emerge from the steppes— had managed to establish their rule 
over much of Central Asia. Though nomadic warriors at first, they quickly 
became highly urbanized and great patrons of Islamic civilisation. Under their 
rule Central Asia exhibited the classic balance between the nomadic and 
sedentary civilisation as well as between the Iranian and the Turkic cultural 


spheres. For the next four centuries, the various Central Asian emirates existed 
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as bi-national, bilingual states where this intricate balance that had evolved over 
centuries continued to play out. The Uzbek Shaybanid dynasty established in the 
16 century became the very models of Persio-Islamic kings and came to depend 
on that along with their patronization of Sufi orders and Islamic institutions for 
their source of legitimacy. The co-option of these societal institutions by 
successive Turkic ruling dynasties clearly demonstrates the extent to which, both 
the place of Islam in the society as well as the delicate balance between the 
Turkic and Iranian worlds, had become the very key pillars of the Central Asian 
Society. 

The second major dynamic in the formation of Central Asian societies was 
the role and the place of Islam. We examined in the second chapter how Islam is 
not merely a religion but rather a civilisation as well, in that it permeated all 
aspects of the society from law and legal norms to morality, dietary habits, dress 
codes an customs and culture. 

As described in chapter two, the conversion of the masses to Islam was a 
slow but steady process. We have seen how the Islamic experience in Central 
Asia was primarily a Sufi one, as most of the conversions were carried out by the 
Sufi orders. We have also looked at the origin and evolution of the Sufi orders 
active in the region. Over time, as described, these orders managed to weave 
themselves into the very fabric of the society and as a result Islam became the 
central component in the Central Asian society and the even in the personal 


identity of the people. This centrality of Islam and its resilience is borne out by 
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two periods of great upheaval in the history of the region: the Mongol invasions 
and the Soviet restructuring of the societies and suppression of the religion. As 
we have seen, In the first instance, despite a military defeat and occupation by 
hostile Mongol armies, Islam not only managed to survive but emerged ever 
stronger from the experience. Within a century, the Mongols themselves had 
been converted to Islam and had become great patrons of Islamic sciences and 
institutions. 

Of particular import in the Central Asian context, is the Naqshbandiyya 
order of Sufis which became dominant in the region between the 14" and the 16% 
centuries. As described earlier, this order operated on two levels, the aristocratic 
elitist level for the intellectuals as well as on a more accessible village communal 
level where its provided spiritual nourishment to the masses. Apart from 
fulfilling the spiritual needs of the people these Sufi orders also provided avenue 
for social mobility, support for the ne and a general sense of belonging to a 
community. The Nagqshbandis also helped bridge the ethnic divide in the 
societies as the leaders and brothers of the order came from both communities 
and commanded respect an loyalty from Turks and Tajiks alike. In addition, by 
joining these orders, the initiates could transcend the devious confines of their 
tribal, ethnic and linguistic boundaries. It can therefore be argued that these 
orders played a crucial and central role in creating and sustaining the multi- 


lingual, multi-ethnic society that became a hallmark of the region. 
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We have shown the centrality of these Sufi orders to the functioning of the 
society. Not only were these orders the guardians of the Islamic identity of the 
society — as was demonstrated during the Mongol invasions — but even the 
movements for reform were being led by the members of the clergy in the 19th 
century, as was the opposition to these movements. 

As described in the two preceding chapters, Soviet rule in Central Asia 
sought to disrupt these two fundamental factors upon which the local society 
was formed. The Soviets tried to create homelands for titular ‘nationalities’ when 
neither those nationalities nor any such national conciousness existed among the 
people and they sought to suppress Islam in the social spheres. 

It was this project of creating ethnic homelands that separated Tajikistan 
from Uzbekistan, leaving two major centres of Tajik urban culture, Bukahara and 
Samarkand in Uzbekistan and granting the new Soviet republic of Tajikistan no 
major cities. Similarly, the division of fertile Ferghana valley left dig iteant 
numbers of Uzbeks in Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan. This national delimitation 
presupposed the existence of distinct ethnic nationalities and ended up 
separating communities arbitrarily and creating artificial borders and nations 
that continue to cause friction in the area to this day. To compound the problem 
further, what had earlier been an imposition of a national identity from the 
Soviet state managed to take on a life of its own after a couple of generations 


through educational and administrative measures imposed by the government. 
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& Thus, we have seen how the disruption of the two basic factors which had 
evolved over a millennium, led to a major disruption in the Central Asian 


societies. The resulting problems continue to linger to this day 
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